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I take my somewhat peculiar title from a short book written in 1623 
by a once very well known thinker named Jan Andreas Komensky, 
known by the Latin version of his name as Comenius. 

Comeniuswas a native of Bohemia, which was once a real country, 
part of what is now Czechoslovakia. He belonged to a mild and 
ecumenical sect called the Brethren, which was suppressed by the 
Catholic rulers of Czechoslovakia; Comenius spent his last years wan- 
dering from country to country attempting to advance his radical ideas 
of universal reform. 

Comenius — like many of his contemporaries — was addicted to a 
pursuit that has claimed an inordinate amount of the mental effort of 
many of Western civilization’s strongest minds; 1 don’t think it occurs in 
other civilizations, but in the West it forms a long and strange tradition. 
I’m talking about the imagining of utopias: new and better ways of 
organizing human life and society, different civilizations, without the 
flaws and limitations of the one the writer happens to live in, and more 
pleasing to its citizens or to God. Comenius called his own imagined 
possible civilization Pansophia, and all his life he projected plans for it: 
how its educational system might work, what its science and religion 
might be like, how it would foster the flowering of human abilities and 
human happiness. 

At the same time, Comenius was fascinated by another mode of 
thinking, equally popular at various junctures in Western history: the 
possibility that civilization — the world as it is, society, the human ecol- 
ogy — might be rotten to the core and about to come to an end 
altogether. When Christians like Comenius hold views, or feel feelings, 
of this kind, they are called millenarians: because in Christian dogma 
when God brings this wicked world (that is, our human society) to an 
end, it will be succeeded by a millenium in which Christ will rule over 
a perfected earth and reformed humankind. 

What I would like to do in the time given to me here is to reflect 
somewhat on these different impulses which Comen ius felt — that there 
is a possible civilization to be built, far better than the one we know, in 
which human beings can live fully, happily, and at peace; and, on the 
other hand, that the world which human beings have so far managed 
to make is hopeless, that it can’t survive, that it is even now on its last 
legs and foundering. 

Our topic is civilization — but not the civilizations we have built, or 
even the idea of civilization as such; our topic might be described as the 
dream of civilization. In Comenius’s terms, the real civilization we have 
built' — human society as it is — is the labyrinth of the world: the sad, 
meaningless, hurtful failure we have made out of our common life, to 
which we can owe no allegiance, and which in any case can’t last long. 
At the center of this labyrinth is the paradise of the heart, the solitude 
where better worlds can be conceived, and where the happy certainty 
is born that they can be achieved as well. 

These two images, which Comenius has opposed so beautifully, 
have been a constant in our imagination for centuries. The fact that no 
utopian system, no new plan for civilization, has ever been able to be 
established as its projectors imagined it, doesn’t keep people from 
continuing to imagine new ones; the factthat our rotten old world never 
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Inspired Tinkering 
Novelty by John Crowley 

New York: Doubleday Foundation, 1989; $18.95 he. 

reviewed by Jennifer K. Stevenson 

Novelty is a collection of four stories, "Novelty,” “The Nightingale 
Sings at Night,” "Great Work of Time” and “In Blue.” The title piece, is 
a peek, much hungered for by this reader, into the process that makes 
Crowley write. 

The stories deal with chaos theory. For those who haven’t read 
James Gleick’s Chaos I will encapsulate: 

When an experiment generates a curve, the curve is seldom 
perfectly smooth. There are pimples on the curve, tiny bumps and 
spikes in the numbers. It has been the practice for scientists, when 
presenting their findings, simply to shave the pimples off the curve. 
"Anomaly." “Not relevant." Chaos theory begins with seeking out the 
pimple on the curve, finding the point where the irregularity begins to 
happen, and pushing until it happens more and more — until there is 
more irregularity than regularity visible, until order disappears into 
chaos. Under pressure, the curve splits and doubles and splits, then 
explodes into an impenetrable snarl. Stage two: amid the snarl, a new 
order appears. This neworderoften looks nothing like the curve whose 
pimple is its great grandmother. It often looks like paisley. Chaoticians 
look to these randomly generated complexities to explain things the 
pimple shavers couldn’t. 

Hundreds of threads tie Novelty to everything else Crowley has 
done; it is demonstrably the grandchild of /Egypt, Little, Big, and 
especially the first two novels, which wrestle with medieval notions of 
government. Reading Chaos, I found Crowleyan words leaping off the 
page: "crowded,” “orderly,” “ornate,” "random,” “disorder." 

They turn up in Novelty even more often. “The Nightingale Sings 
at Night” treats random creativity. “Great Work of Time” cautions the 
scientist who would circumvent disorder. By the third story, "In Blue,” 
I wasn’t surprised to find chaos theory mentioned by name, in conjunc- 
tion with the mysterious and satisfying “act-field theory” whose pedi- 
gree only Crowley knows. Even the title piece describes creativity as an 
undirected process at best. 

(Continued on page 3) 
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Before chaoticians lash Crowley retroactively to their standard, themselves away from Eden. Only godscan live there, but Adam would 
however, I would caution them. True, "In Blue” could be printed as an rather be worked upon by creating (sulking the while) than bear the 
appendix to Gleick, andshouldcertainlyappearonapopmathsyllabus burden of taking part in the work. 

with Gleick and with Hofstadter’s Godel, Escher, Bach. But Crowley is In “Great Work of Time,” the force for change curls the world 
heading backward. Stubbornly he continues to work with anqitue inward on itself. Unbeknownst to Crowley’s British imperialist con- 

ideas the “old, hurtful geometries” whose hierarchies shore up the spirators, the “orthogonal logic” that drives their time machine is 

edifice he would tumble. How many would follow Crowley’s star to haunted by a kind of Lorenz attractor weighting all probabilities toward 

attend the rebirth of Catholicism? the Victorian cultural propensity for sameness. The orthogonists try too 

hard; in their zeal for perpetual peace they shave off all the pimples. The 
Crowley and Shaw: Strange Bedfellows world thus perfected is inevitably faulted and doomed. 

Shaw, a true Victorian, divides the combatants of this second part 
There’s an uncanny thematic and structural similarity between this neatly into two factions — one working to undo Adam’s decision, the 

book and Bernard Shaw’s Back to Methuselah, a daunting megacycle other to preserve it. Again the conservatives are left behind, 
about evolution. Both arise out of the same pairs of ideas: chaos and But Crowley and Shaw converge on similar ends: a far-future 

order, creatrix and created, novelty and security. For Shaw a solution utopia characterized by youth’s blind optimism. Shaw’s Utopians spend 

gels on lengthening the human lifespan by force of will. Crowley, only four years maturing and then abandon normal pursuits for eternal 

writing at a younger age and perhaps less concerned with personal contemplation; Crowley’s revere the common life, but spend all their 

mortality, tends toward something humbler, a solution even he is not time accumulating knowledge. 

sure of. If there’s a way to live with “the contrary pull men feel between 

The first scene ofboth works is a Garden of Eden from which Adam Novelty and Security,” Crowley proposes one here. The cadre of “In 

and Eve expel themselves by rejecting their own divinity. Creation in Blue” are the priests of this "Dark Age of Knowledge,” ungoverning and 

Shaw’s Eden is frightfully difficult; in Crowley’s, frightfully easy. In “The unadministering the Revolution when they are not stuffing data into 

Nightingale Sings at Night,” the world expands endlessly on Dame their computers and tweaking the calculus that models the act-field. 

Kind’s whim. The first humans spin ever outward from the center, Like the self-imposed thought-tasks of Shaw’s ancients, the work of the 

necessarily farther from the source, and grow homesick. (I’m reminded Revolution never ends; the act-field itself is always bigger and more 

of what Mrs. Underhill says upon their reunion in Little, Big, to Violet’s explosively creative than the theorythat models it. On the crux between 

question, “How do you come to be here?” "I’ve been here all the time, the “servants” in blue uniform and the people, their “masters,” the main 

It’s you who’ve been in motion.”) Crowley’s Adam imagines nothing- character wobbles and falls into the paradox supporting his society, 

ness, then death, and by imagining them creates them. Adam is because he is unable to leave forbidden history alone, or perhaps 

horrified. “That’s the way it is with ideas,” Dame Kind says. “Once you merely because he is overbalanced by a broken heart. His remaining 

have one, there’s no going back.” He tries anyway; he locks himself and option is to live the common life with the historyless people. 

Eve "out” (or “in”) and makes a world of his own. Even in their afterwords, Crowley and Shaw speak of the same 

In Shaw’s Eden, Adam is appalled first by death and nothingness, things, of themselves as writers, and of radical approaches to the 
and then by the thought of eternal life; he discoverstime, and by willing unsolved problems of religion. Shaw complains that the Church 
it, he limits his own life and enters hardship. Both Adams create couldn’t keep up with science, yet that religion belongs in science; it is 
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the Church’s fault, in not knowing where its duty lay, that our science 
has to hobble along on “abominable philosophies” like Darwin’s and 
Pavlov’s. Shaw compares himself favorably to Shakespeare on the 
grounds that Shakespeare was a less rigorous philosopher. He brags 
that evolution seizes Shaw for its work, not Shaw evolution, and does 
not find him lacking. 

In “Novelty” Crowley compares himself to Shakespeare, who had 
not more "talent — not especially — but nerve." Notions seize Crowley, 
who is frankly appalled by the amount of work they promise. 

The notion seizing him here is very risky for a good Catholic boy. 
Crowley looks backward, as we have come to expect of one wedded 
to history; with one hand on chaos theory and the other extended to the 
mirror, he proposes an alternate history of the Catholic church, one for 
which “Jesus refused to die on the cross,” opting instead for the 
common heroic fate . . . the novelty ... in being a human being entire, 
growing old and impotent to redeem anybody, including himself,” 
enduring “a greater grief, far greater than a few moments’ glorious pain 
on the tree.” 

Randomly Toward A Solution 

This final notion seems to have the strongest back for bearing the 
whole book. Chaotic probability is the problem; it disregards our need 
for balance between novelty and security. The individual story-whorls 
spin out and away from one another, but never far from the source; it 
seems that a global sense of their import leans toward common life, 
endured with “a little patience, a little good humor. It is all we have. It 
is enough.” 

Adam’s problem was exactly his discontent with the experiential 
world — the Nightingale who succors Adam “never had an idea in all his 



Read This 

Recently read and recommended by Larry Niven: 

I’ve finished Poul Anderson’s The Boat of a Million Years 
(TOR Books). It took me awhile. You don’t pull a 600+-page 
manuscript out of your pocket in a restaurant. 

H. G. Wells’s rule (paraphrased) is that you may make 
one funny assumption per story. A camera on Mars, a time 
machine, mind-altering chemicals in a comet . . . The rest of 
thestory must be plausible enough to earn the reader’s willing 
suspension of disbelief. 

It’s a good rule, for fiction, sometimes. 

Poul Anderson has followed it in The Boat of a Million 
Years. The funny assumption is that some of us don’t grow 
old. 

You know some of what Poul Anderson is best at. He’s 
a master of all the sciences, hard and soft. You may not know 
him as a history buff too. But you’d best enjoy history yourself 
if you push your nose into this book. 

It's big. It begins thousands of years in the past. It’s 
episodic. At your leisure and the author’s, you will meet and 
follow several immortals through several thousand years and 
most of planet Earth. You’ll see some die. You’re two-thirds 
through the book before you reach present time. 

Then it gets weird . . . but Poul doesn’t make any funny 
assumptions. The likeliest assumptions for the next century 
are the ones he takes. After all, those are bizarre enough! 

Revealed, the immortals rapidly lose their news interest. 
Medicine has made everyone immortal, not to mention body- 
shaping, gender-shifting, and mind-to-computer links. The 
solar system is ours; there are extrasolar aliens, and commu- 
nication between stars . . . 

And this is when the immortals come into their own. 

I like Poul’s notion; I share it. The immortals have had 
practice in coping with change and remaining human. Who 
else could remain human, faced with the changes we expect 
within the next hundred years? 



life, good or bad” and yet survives admirably. The orthogonists suffer 
the disorienting effects of their tamperings; the more they correct 
toward familiarity, the dizzier they get. In support of the Revolution “In 
Blue” there swells "the whole act-field theory [where] the people” live 
the only life worth living “a corrosive against all hierarchies,”. And the 
mystery at the core of “Novelty” ’s alternative Catholicism is “Common 
reality . . . The day outside the church window. . . . The religion would 
be a means of perceiving the world in a sacramental way.” 

Fish Or Cut Bait 

I have to assume that the title piece, “Novelty,” appears as a kind 
of trial balloon, a half coda for the sake of closure on the group. 
Certainly, it’s a preview at best. (Mind, the writer in me was delightedly 
taking notes as I watched Crowley turn the notion over and over to 
make something of it.) 

Maybe he’s looking for encouragement to take on this monstrous 
work. It is said that Catholic kids never get over it. Some blame it on the 
nuns, some on a dogma too paradoxical and harsh for young minds. 
Without blaming at all, Crowley has written not only of the strange 
forces that bent his own youth, but of history, and all the youths bent 
and colored thereby. The work is sincere and still more or less obedient, 
or at least courteous, to the great worldly power of whom it treats. But 
the idea kernelled in “Novelty” is pretty radical for even a lapsed 
Catholic. 

If he wants to write about a Jesus who turns his back on the 
sacrifice, let him write it. If he wants encouragement from pit and 
gallery, bravo, it’s his. A big job, and who better to do it? In “Novelty” 
Crowley says it himself: a writer can’t exorcise a real notion by talking 
about it in bars. 

Still Looking Backward 

As we have come to expect from Crowley, the book is what it 
purports to discuss, an experiment in chaos, “an Act . . . like a 
gerb ... big explosions throwing off little explosions ... ad infinooty” 
as Little, Big's George Mouse would say. He starts with his central 
problem and spins on it. Each fresh spin is its own Mandelbrot set, a 
unique picture elaborating its own pattern, yet demonstrably generated 
by the same problem that generated the others. Chaoticians would 
recognize it intuitively; the rules are perceivable but not obvious, felt 
rather than seen. 

This is Crowley’s first truly science fiction book in the sense that he 
rigorously applies a scientific proposition to human life. The science is 
“messy,” as chaoticians like to call it. I can’t shake the feeling there’s a 
connection between the messiness of chaos theory and Crowley’s 
interest in history. Certainly the chaoticians themselves are looking 
back at the work of psuedoscientists 1 ike Goethe and mad occultists like 
Steiner. I wonder if this attracted Crowley to the subject, or if he just 
looked over his shoulder one day and found a new science pacing him? 

A Thinky Book 

Kipling would have called this a thinky book. The whole thing 
feels Victorian. There’s a strong flavor of “Just-So Stories” about “The 
Nightingale Sings at Night,” and the second story is triple-distilled Vic- 
torianism. Even the third invokes images of those blind, thewy Russian 
monuments to The Worker in a People’s Republic of Deeds, Not Words 
shored up by a spanking fresh Marxism before the bloom wore off. We 
expect this all-of-a-piece travel from Crowley. 

But why should Victorian thinkers mix so well with the most 
modern of sciences? Chaos science may be the first science equipped 
to deal with the very problems Crowley approaches here: Why is there 
everything and not nothing? Why do we have to have change? Can we 
accept, if not explain, the pressures of novelty and security? And what 
can science do? 

All the important moral problems of our culture were raised — and 
laid down unanswered — by the Victorians They did their best, but who 
could have foreseen the developments of the next century? The ma- 
chine gun alone rocked and shattered the British Empire before it had 
been properly hailed as the Empire’s savior. Scientific research as we 
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know it exploded into activity in the same era, outstripping the most 
laissez-faire imagination. Some of them did foresee the problems, Shaw 
and his sanctimonious fellow-Fabians among them; their work was 
dropped for the wrong reasons. Less than a generation later one had 
only to look at those impenetrable beards in the frontispiece to giggle 
and close the book. 

Now here we are, if the chaoticians are right, backing up toward 
yet another unified field. If we’re not careful, we’ll be looking for 



phlogiston again. Maybe particles do have will. In which case we may 
soon be opening the tomb of a hundred years, not three days, after the 
interment of God. 

Much could be said about the pleasures of reading Novelty. Most 
pleasingly, the author gifts us again the feeling that anything may 
happen. 

Jennifer K. Stevenson lives in Chicago, Illinois. 



A Fire in the Sun by George Alec Effinger 

New York: Doubleday Foundation, 1989; $18.95 he; 289 pp. 

reviewed by Greg Cox 



Sequels to good books tend to have two major problems: where 
they begin and where they end. If the first book was complete in itself, 
i. e. it came to a good and satisfying conclusion, then the sequel must 
undo somehow the original resolution, producing an irritating sense of 
futility ("Doesn’t this character ever learn? Is this planet/kingdom/ 
dimension never safe?”) or else exist as merely a sort of extended 
epilogue. The result, in the latter case, is book like R. A. MacAvoy’s 
Twisting the Rope, the well-written but entirely unnecessary sequel to 
Tea with the Black Dragon, whose major flaw is that the protagonists 
already achieved their respective epiphanies one book before. 

Also, since sequels tend to beget sequels, volume two is likely not 
to end at all. Unlike the (hopefully) tidy bringing-together of themes, 
characters, and plotlines at the climax of book one, the sequel will sign 
off with a mess of loose ends and an implied (or explicit) To Be 
Continued — as in the recent work of Anne Rice, Roger Zelazny and 
others. 

Most sequels, in fact, have dubious beginnings, non-existant 
endings, and varying amounts of deja vu inbetween. In sf and fantasy, 
sequels allow an imagined world to be explored in more detail, but with 
an inevitable loss of freshness and novelty. None of which means that 
all sequels must be artistic failures and/or mistakes — William Gibson’s 
Count Zero was less surprising than Neuromancer, but it had richer 
characters and a less formulaic plot, while Terry Pratchett keeps finding 
amusing new directions for his Discworld series — only that there seems 
to be specific difficulties and challenges inherent in the task. 

A Fire in the Sun is a sequel to Effinger’s When Gravity Fails. Both 
novels are narrated by Marid Audran, a more or less reluctant detective 
in an Islamic cyberpunk world where even the sleazy denizens of an 
Algerian ghetto (including, despite his initial resistance, Marid) can 
plug whole new talents, experiences, and artificial personalities into 
their cybernetically-wired skulls. When Gravity Fails was one of the 
best sf novels of 1987; the plug-in personalities and other brain 
modifications provided the requisite sf mind-thrills, and the Chandler- 
esque mystery plotting carried the story along, while Marid’s emotional 
vulnerabilities and his complicated relationships with the other slum- 
dwellers made him more human — and interesting — than your average 
cyber-tough-guy. The Muslim cultural background also gave When 
Gravity Fails a nicely exotic feel. 

Well, two years after the publication of Gravity, Islamic sf is still 
rare enough to be refreshing, but how does Effinger cope with those 
two traps of the sequelizer, the needless beginning and the elusive end? 
Does he, through ingenuity and craft, overcome these original sins or 
does A Fire in the Sun fall prey to those natural defects to wh ich sequels 
are heir? 

Yes and no. To be more exact, yes at first and sort-of at last. 

The best and most successful aspect of A Fire in the Sun is the way 
it finds its beginning, its reason for being, in the outcome of When 
Gravity Fails. Marid, a small-time operator barely keeping alive 
throughout most of his first adventure, is now the acting I iason between 
the local police and underworld, the heir apparent of an aging cri- 
melord (who may or may not be related to him), and a prosperous, 
semi-powerful figure in the Buyadeen. Rather than reverse Marid’s 
evolution, reducing him once again to desperate poverty, Effinger 
makes A Fire in the Sun a story about coping with success. 

What happens to the fringe-dweller when he becomes the Eslab- 



lishment? His old friends hardly speak to him, for one thing. He finds 
himself saddled with new responsibilities, new enemies, and an es- 
tranged mother who shows up without warning on his doorstep. He 
may feel vaguely that he should be doing more with his newfound 
advantages (and with himself), and he will even look back longingly at 
the good old bad old days when he was just an anonymous hustler and 
nobody important really cared what he did. 

Distinct and different from its predecessor, A Fire in the Sun is 
about coming to grips with maturity and the changes it brings. There is, 
to be sure, another series of ghastly murders to be investigated, but 
overall this is a more introspective, character-oriented novel. Even the 
ubitiquous brain “moddies” find less playful, more serious uses; instead 
of using an artificial Nero Wolfe personality to track down a killer who 
is programmed to think like James Bond, Marid receives advice and 
comfort from a computer-generated facsimile of the Prophet Muham- 
mad, an outrageous idea that’s nonetheless not played for laughs but 
given genuine spiritual weight. Marid also has to acknowledge his 
growing dependency on chemicals and cybernetic boosts, without 
retreating to his former, foolish abstinence. (In a world where everyone 
is artificially augmented, relying on only your natural abilities is like 
stacking the deck against yourself.) All of these personal dilemmas, 
which follow naturally from When Gravity Fails, are the heart and soul 
and justification for A Fire in the Sun, much more so than the latest 
mystery in the Buyadeen. 

The detective story, in fact, gets in the way sometimes. At least 
twice Marid, who should know better, lets the bad guys get the drop on 
him, apparently just so that Effinger can have him shot at or beaten up — 
according to the conventions of the private eye genre. The motive 
behind the murders turns out to be a neat little twist, though, even if it 
raises more questions than it answers. 

Which brings us to the matter of the "ending.” A Fire in the Sun has 
an emotional resolution, as Marid stops looking backwards and starts 
taking control of his changed circumstances, but leave all sorts of plot 
threads to be dealt with in a subsequent volume. By the last chapter of 
A Fire in the Sun, Marid has psychologically prepared himself to solve 
his problems but has not really done so. In this respect, the new Marid 
novel resembles Gene Wolfe’s Soldier of Arete; both are impressive but 
inconclusive works that, good as they are, are still To Be Continued. 

A distinction should probably be made between ongoing series 
that show no sign of ending (such as, say, the later Dune or Foundation 
books) and multi-volume works that form one complete unit (such as 
'The Urth of the New Sun or The Helliconia Trilogy). In the former, it is 
to be hoped that each volume will stand on it’s own — andthattfie series 
will not wear out its welcome too soon. In the latter, one aims higher 
and looks for the concluding volume that will justify and illuminate the 
books that have preceded it. At this point in the Buyadeen series, with 
Marid’s life in relative disorder and a pilgrimmage to Mecca apparently 
imminent, Effinger’s intentions are unclear, but, given the transitional 
nature of A Fire in the Sun, I look for a triumphant conclusion soon, 
inshallah, and, to some degree, must reserve final judgment until then. 

A Fire in the Sun is many things: a sequel, a character study, a 
science fiction story, and the latest case of a series detective. It succeeds, 
pretty much, at all of the above. The one thing it isn’t is a complete novel 
in its own right — unlike When Gravity Fails. 
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Soldier of Arete by Gene Wolfe 

New York: Tor Books, August 1989; $17.95 he; 354 pages 

reviewed by Robert Killheffer 

/V 



Any new book by Gene Wolfe demands attention, and Soldier of 
Arete is no exception. .The “Soldier” series has some of Wolfe’s best 
writing since The Book of the New Sun, and here, as always, Wolfe’s 
work is challenging, surprising, dense and difficult. Soldier of the Mist 
and Soldier of Arete are, supposedly, translations from the proto-Latin 
of an ancient manuscript, the writings of “Latro," a wounded soldier 
who has almost completely lost his memory — retaining only the last 18 
hours or so, and losing it every day — who must record as much as he 
can of the day’s events to preserve them. This narrative technique 
creates special problems: there are gaps, contradictions, and unsolved 
mysteries in the text, and some important events are merely hinted at 
in Latro’s entries, and must be pieced together from scraps as the reader 
progresses. For instance, in Soldier of the Mist, the end of one chapter 
leaves Latro and his companions in camp with the army of Sparta, and 
the beginning of the next has them aboard a ship captained by an 
Athenian merchant. Meanwhile, they have spent time imprisoned at 
Corinth. The succeeding chapters contain oblique references to these 
events, and soon enough the story comes out. Certainly this makes for 
slow and sometimes arduous reading, but ultimately it is some of the 
most satisfying reading to be had today or ever in the fantasy field. 

I. The Soldier and the New Sun 

The Soldier series is a mirror-image of The Book of the New Sun, 
particularly in Soldier of the Mist. Where Severian has nearly-flawless 
memory, and only misses the events of his earliest youth, Latro has 
almost complete amnesia, and retains only glimpses of his youngest 
years. Severian’s Urth is countless thousands of years in the future, 
while Latro’s Greece is in our most distant historical past. Severian 
wanders, cut off by his own actions and character from his home and 
friends, traveling on what becomes a journey toward his destined 
future; Latro wanders as well, cut off from his home and friends by his 
wound, journeying in search of his lost past. 

These are but the most obvious likenesses. There are others: 
Eurykles the Necromancer, who slowly changes sex and becomes 
Drakaina, is like Dr. Talos and Baldanders (as a man) and like Jolenta 
(as a woman). As Eurykles, he follows the same Faustian quest for 
forbidden knowledge, worshipping that learning as power. As Draka- 
ina, she, like Jolenta, is irresistible in her beauty, seeking power over 
men through it, and unswerving in her pursuit of her own self-interest. 
She is an unabashed celebration of sensuality, and the proof of its 
untrustworthiness. Jolenta is made what she is by Dr. Talos and 
Baldanders; in a sense, Drakaina also is created by Eurykles. 

Io, Latro’s slave girl, is like Dorcas. She attaches herself to Latro as 
Dorcas does to Severian, and she too is the embodiment of innocence, 
too, even in the face of horrors, and unflagging in her loyalty to Latro. 

The Black Man (whose name, we learn in the new book, is Seven 
Lions) is comparable to Jonas, though the relationship between him 
and Latro is the reverse of that between Jonas and Severian. Seven Lions 
cares for Latro after the battle where he’s wounded, as Severian cares 
for Jonas in the forgotten prison room of the House Absolute, the 
Antechamber. Severian helps Jonas return to his lost past, and Seven 
Lions is trying to help Latro back to his. 

Despite these similarities to The Book of the New Sun, Soldier of 
Aretetakes Latro’s story in a different direction altogether. At the end of 
Soldier of the Mist, it seemed that Latro had lost all his companions: 
Eurykles/Drakaina is dead, and though he was reunited briefly with 
Seven Lions and others at the siege of Sestos, the battle has left him 
alone, and he appears headed for the Persian Empire. He had fought on 
the side of the Persian ruler of Sestos, and seemed determined to search 
there, among the army he had originally fought with, for clues to his 
past. I thought to see Latro in the second book off on a wandering 
journey like Severian’s, alone most of the time, constantly losing and 
regaining friends and enemies. There is less of that in Soldier of Arete. 

As it opens, Latro is in now -Greek-ruled Sestos, once again with 
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the friends he had in the First book. From the very start Wolfe defies 
expectation. Throughout Soldier of Arete, I expected Latro to move 
closer andcloserto his past and to regaininghis memory, that we would 
learn much more about him and his origins. We don’t. True to Latro’s 
condition, it seems he has for the most part forgotten his intent to enter 
the service of the Great King (though he does try to aid the imprisoned 
and doomed Persian governor of Sestos and his son). We get a few 
glimpses of Latro’s past in dreams and visions, but this book has Latro 
primarily drifting, seeming unable to gain control of his situation so that 
he can continue his quest. Only at the end, finally overcoming his 
deepening depression, does he take drastic action toward this goal. 

Themoststrikingdifference between Soldier of Arete and TheBook 
of the New Sun lies in the character of Latro himself. The relative good 
humor and child-like wonder at the world that he showed in the first 
book was akin to Severian’s general mood (though, of course, he did 
have his dark moments). The tone of his entries sounded often like 
Severian. His more bitter tone in this new book is a sharp contrast to the 
first. 

In The Book of the New Sun — due largely to Severian’s memory, 
and his consistent ability and tendency to analyze and analyze again his 
actions, feelings, and thoughts as he proceeds — the reader comes to 
know Severian closely, to feel in direct contact with him throughout the 
tale. Severian is as present as the open book page, often more so. In the 
Soldier series, and especially in Soldier of Arete, Latro is far more distant. 
In Soldier of the Mist, Latro lamented his condition: “ ‘Because not 
having memory, I lose myself. . . . This day is like a stone taken from a 
palace and carried far away to lands where no one knows what a wall 
may be’ ” (p. 223). Latro’s faulty memory causes him to feel a loss of his 
identity, and this translates to the reader’s sense of the character. Latro 
is remote; the reader rarely feels in touch with Latro’s deeper, larger self, 
because Latro himself is not. He cannot rethink and reconsider his 
actions, for he cannot recall them. He cannot criticize himself. He can 
only read as we can, and wh ile th is bri ngs the reader closer to him in one 
sense, it prevents the same kind of understanding and identification as 
in The Book of the New Sun. 

This is not a negative point. It makes of the Soldier series a different 
experience, but just as satisfying as Severian’s story. And it is necessary; 
it makes sense given Wolfe’s premise, and it is integral to the purposes 
of the series. 

II. Memory and History 

The Soldier series is not a rewrite of The Book of the New Sun. The 
surface similarities and parallels serve more to highlight the major 
differences between the two series. Instead, the Soldier series is an 
essentia] component in Wolfe’s ongoing explorations of the function, 
significance, and problems of memory. The theme has occupied a 
central place in many of Wolfe’s works, from The Book of the New Sun 
and the Soldier series to Peace and some of his short fiction, such as 
“The HORARS of War.” Peace shows us a more normal memory, one 
that retains some things and loses others; the problem is in drawing the 
line between the past and the present. Memories are more real to Alden 
Dennis Weer, Peace's troubled narrator, than is the daily reality of his 
life. “The HORARS of War” considers the idea, present in Soldier of 
Arete, that memory is the basis and substance of identity. The only real 
difference between the artificially-grown HORARS and naturally-born 
humans, a difference that has made the HORARS expendable stock in 
the worl d’s arm ies, is that the H ORARS have no memories, no past lives, 
being “born” full-grown and taught only skills and basic information. In 
light of this, the Soldier series is a necessary balance to The Book of the 
New Sun, exploring the ramifications of near-total memory loss as 
opposed to near-total recall. 

Wolfe's interest in memory is not limited to its significance for the 
individual alone. In these works he is constructing a larger metaphori- 
cal vision, one which concerns itself with the role of history (memory) 




in the life of humanity as a whole (Severian, Latro). 

Severian’s story examines the vital part history has in humanity’s 
future. The success of his mission to bring the New Sun is linked directly 
to his memory. As Autarch, he carries within him the actual history of 
his people, as his own memories; and with his superb recall, he has 
(presumably) the best access of any Autarch to those memories. His 
clear view of history is essential to his passing the trial on Yesod in The 
Urth of the New Sun. On his way to the Examination Chamber, Severian 
walks through "a long, elliptical corridor from which [he] cannot stray” 
(p. 122), lined with windows, each displaying a scene from his life: 

These Hierogrammates who rule the universe . . . sought to 
remind me, who could forget nothing, of the scenes of my life; 
and did so (so it seemed to me) less skillfully than my own 
memories could have. For though every detail was present, 
there was something subtly mistaken about each view. (p. 

125) 

The thing that is “wrong” is that each view is presented from the 
perspective of the other people in it. “I understood at last that I saw these 
places not as I had seen them and remembered them, but as Cyriaca, 
Jolenta, Agia, and so on had perceived them” (p. 126). This is the final 
key to his understanding and use of history, the recognition of its limi- 
tations, of the fact that each memory is the product of a unique 
perspective that colors it subtly and inevitably. Severian’s mastery of 
history and its lessons renders him fit to bring the New Sun. 

Again, the Soldier books are the other side of the thematic coin. 
Latro’s story explores the role of history in understanding and shaping 
the past. Ancient Greece was, appropriately, the source of the oldest 
written histories of our culture. Wolfe’s use of an historical period 
shows (as does Severian’s hall of memories) how our comprehension 
of the past is limited and defined by the written histories on which we 
must rely. The events, places and people are familiar to anyone who 
recalls basic Classical history: the Battle of Plataea, where the armies of 
Athens and Sparta allied to defeat the massive invasion by Xerxes, the 
Persian king; the Battle of Salamis, where the naval forces of the Greeks 
crushed the Persian fleet; Pindar, the famous poet; Pausanias, the his- 
torical regent of Sparta and leader of its army at Plataea; and the gods 
and goddesses of Classical myth, Demeter and Athena and Apollo. Yet 
in the Soldier books, these are not so easily recognizable. Latro 
interprets most names with his foreigner’s knowledge of Greek, render- 
ing Sparta as "Rope,” Athens as "Thought,” Plataea as "Clay,” and so on. 
Some of his derivations are reasonably correct, while others are spuri- 
ous. Latro’s written history is limited by his own perspective and his 
own knowledge, and his limitations become ours. 

The problem runs deeper. The gaps Latro leaves between entries, 
the detail in which some scenes are described and the sparsity of others, 
and the influence Latro’s mood and confused viewpoint has on his text 
together produce a record that is, in substance, uneven, sometimes 
unclear, and sometimes incorrect. This, Wolfe says, we should bear in 
mind when reading any history, and even when consulting our own 
memories. 

The relationship Wolfe establishes between memory and identity 
is significant here as well. It suggests that, as Latro’s entries are in effect 
his very self, so a people’s history is vital in developing and maintaining 
a consistent self-image and identity. Memory/history is the stuff of 
which the self is made, for individuals and for nations, for all that it 
carries with it inherent limitations based on perceptions, gaps and 
outright errors. 

III. The Challenge of the Premise 

Wolfe’s control of each word and sentence on every page is vital 
to the success of this series. He has chosen a most difficult narrative 
voice in Latro, a truly unique device, and one of the most hazardous: to 
ring true, it requires the writer’s constant vigilance. Difficult though it 
may be to ferret out, Wolfe does provide all the necessary information 
for the story while keeping strictly within the bounds of his premise. 

In the hands of a lesser writer, we would have contrived recapitu- 
lations of events to fill in the spaces; the tale would be told through the 
voice, but it would cheat itself of its power and vision by avoiding and 



denying its own implications. The Soldier series does not. Wolfe is 
brave and talented enough to accept the challenge he poses, and to 
move his story along just as successfully. 

Occasionally in Soldier of Arete, Wolfe’s control appeared to slip. 
In Soldier of the Mist, many of the entries tell where and when Latro 
writes, and what is happening at the moment ("A woman with two 
torches and two hounds is beckoning from the crossroads, and when 
I have finished writing this I will go to see what it is she wants,” ends one 
(p. l67); and another, “Thus I sit before our fire and write this, hoping 
someday to understand all that has happened, watching the pale moth 
that flutters about the flames, and waiting for the moon” (p. 224)). Latro 
seems happy in Soldier of the Mist, or at least content. Of course, he 
yearns for his memory, but he is able to confront each day with a 
reasonable good humor and wonder. This has changed in Soldier of 
Arete. Latro records his present surroundings less often, and when he 
does it has a bitter and dark tone to it. Gone are the fluttering moth and 
Latro’s patient "waiting for the moon”: Latro writes, "Now everyone is 
asleep, save for Hegesistratus and one of the women, with whom he 
speaks. The horses stamp and nicker, frightened by the smell of so 
much blood” (p.73) and "The moon is high. I have read many sheets of 
this scroll — much about Hegesistratus and many times about Pharetra. 
My eyes burn and weep” (p. 261). Also, in Soldier of the Mist, Latro often 
neglects to read his scroll, so his lack of memory is always obvious as 
he fails to recognize people or to know where or why he is where he 
is. In Soldier of Arete, however, it seems that Latro has been reading his 
scroll more regularly, so that his entries feel more like traditional 
narrative. 

However, neither of these observations reflect true lapses of 
Wolfe’s control; rather the opposite. In the latter case, it is sensible to 
expect that Latro will develop reading and writing in his book into a 
habit, and that this will be reflected in his entries. Many other things he 
can still do unconsciously (wielding a sword, riding a horse) that he 
cannot recall consciously. Wolfe even briefly justifies it in the text: Latro 
writes, “Elata says 1 must read this each morning when I rise, and write 
each day before it is too dark; thus it will become a habit. Though I 
forget I am to do it, I will do it still” (p. 67). Latro often mentions re- 
reading and makes references to past entries, more often than he did in 
Soldier of the Mist. 

In the former case, some change in and development of Latro’s 
mood and character is also reasonable, and would of course show up 
in his writing. The different tone of Latro’s writing in this second book 
is a sign of his growing unhappiness and depression over his lost 
memory. By the end (as Wolfe notes in his foreword), Latro is deeply 
depressed, and as a result neglects to write at all for a time, only taking 
up his stylus again at his slave and friend Io’s insistence. His mood is 
strongest at the end, but it permeates the whole book. Wolfe’s willing- 
ness to allow his text to change to reflect Latro’s change, in accordance 
with his premise, is the mark of his skill and is one of the things that 
make this series so powerful. 

IV. The Voyage to Sicily 

Since this is the second book in what has to be a series, it is too early 
to pass any final judgment on its role in Wolfe’s ongoing theme of 
memory or on Latro’s character and his problems. We must wait and 
follow Latro’s story to the end. Soldier of Arete is a difficult book, both 
because of its depth of theme and because of the increasing depression 
that overtakes Latro. It is always hard to read of the steady decline of a 
character, even when it makes sense and seems necessary. The conclu- 
sion is solid and sensible, and it provides a glimmer of hope in an 
otherwise dark book. Latro seems at last to have grabbed the reins of his 
life, and ridden off toward the Greek colonies in the West, in Sicily and 
on the Italian peninsula, where, we understand, Latro’s home lies. This 
demands elaboration, and 1 await eagerly the next installment in the 
Soldier series, anxious to follow Latro toward his mysterious past and 
to see further elaborations of Wolfe’s thoughts on memory. 

Soldier of Are te\s certainly a worthy successor to Soldier of the Mist. 
You wil 1 leave this book with unanswered questions, and you will await 
the next of the Soldier books with as much eagerness as myself; but for 
all that, the special pleasures and challenges this book offers make it 
worth reading now, as soon as you can get a copy. 
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Labyrinth of the Mind 

Continued from page 1 

does quite collapse or come to an end, but just goes on building on its 
past, has not stopped people from imagining its imminent and total 
breakdown. Millenarian andutopian ideas aresuch a permanent fixture 
of our thinking about ourselves and our civilization that, if they were the 
obsessions of an individual, a psychoanalyst would suspect that they 
mean more than they seem, that they express deep and unacknow- 
ledged needs and fears. I think they do. I think that the opposed realms 
of Comenius’s little book — the labyrinth of the world and the paradise 
of the heart — are not truly opposed; I think they are simply two aspects 
of a single undertaking, or attempt: the attempt to cancel out the com- 
plexities and ambiguities of the civilizations we are born with, and to 
live, instead, in simpler possibilities. 

The one thing everyone knows about Utopia is that it was a place 
imagined by Thomas More, and that its name is a subtle pun in Greek: 
“topia” is derived from the Greek word for “place,” and the “u” in front 
of it might mean “not” — not-a-place, Noplace — or it might be “eu,” 
meaning “good,” as in euthanasia and eugenics: Goodplace. An imagi- 
nary good place, then; an island that doesn’t exist but whose mode of 
life is the best that Thomas More could imagine — a model for how we 
all might live. 

The other thing that most modern people who know about 
Thomas More’s invented place are sure of is that they would not want 
to live there. Life in Utopia seems to us today horribly restricted, 
programmed, unfree; the authorities are intolerably bossy and interfer- 
ing; there is work and satisfaction but not much fun. Everyone is happy 
wearing the same sensible clothes, eating communal meals, participat- 
ing in the state religion. Marriages are arranged, and child-rearing is 
closely prescribed. 

Thomas More seemed to think — this is my feeling, anyway — that 
mankind’s most basic needs are for safety, control, and regularity. 
Maybe this is not surprising when we consider the society in which 
More was living, the society described in J. K. Huizinga’s wonderful 
book The Waning of the Middle Ages: a time of extremes — terrible 
cruelties and wild outbursts of religious enthusiasm, extremes of 
poverty and costly display, tyranny and neglect, people of every social 
condition in harm’s way most of the time. Remember, Thomas More 
himself was to be executed by King Henry VIII after a dispute about 
religion. 

So Thomas More evidently had a very different idea of what human 
fulfillment was about than we would today. And the same is true of most 
of the hundreds, possibly thousands, of Utopias that have succeeded 
More’s. The fact is that to imagine a Utopia — a good place where any 
and all human beings would be glad to live — is actually to make a 
statement about what human beings are 1 ike. To construct a Utopia, you 
define human beings in a certain way, and then invent a setting 
appropriate for them. 

When people find a Utopian scheme convincing or intriguing, 
what they are actually convinced by is the picture of humankind that it 
presents; when the general picture we have of what humankind is like 
changes, or deepens, or lightens or darkens, the old Utopias designed 
to contain and satisfy the old humankind cease to be convincing. In the 
hundred years between the appearance of More’s little book and the 
appearance of Comenius’s, the conception of humankind and the the 
place of human beings in the universe changed radically, and so did the 
utopias which radical thinkers designed for them. If Thomas More’s 
Utopia would be unpleasant for modern people to live in, the wild 
utopias imagined by the Baroque projectors are impossible to imagine 
living in at all. This is because they mostly depended on systems of 
magical sympathies in order to work — just as a utopia imagined today 
might depend on nuclear energy. 

People who are given to designing utopias are often people who 
are easily swept up in big notions that explain the basic connections of 
the universe in a new way. They glimpse the possibility that if human 
societies could somehow also be connected in those basic ways, if 
human society could be properly aligned with the physical universe, 
then societies would work just as the universe does, spontaneously and 
perfectly. A modern thinker who held that view and whom you will 
have heard of is Buckminster Fuller. In the sixteenth century, the big 
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notion that intrigued the designers of utopias was the notion that man — 
the basic human being — is a microcosm of the universe at large; that the 
same forces that operate in the universe, that make the planets revolve, 
that cause the plants to grow and the sun to burn, operate also within 
the human body and soul, and produce the same effects. The forces and 
principles which excited them, and which they thought were the 
operative ones in the universe, were a very peculiar collection indeed, 
entirely different from the forces and principles we might consider 
basic. 

There were, first of all, the stars — not the stars we know about, but 
the starry principles of astrology, the twelve signs of the Zodiac and the 
characters of the seven planets that traveled within them. The influence 
of the heavens was thought to permeate totally the physical earth and 
the body and mind of human beings. Then there was the geometry of 
the solar system — which as far as these thinkers knew was the entire 
universe, with the distant background of the other stars. They believed 
that the circles, angular motions, geometrical relations, that obtained 
among the heavenly bodies had to be regular — that is, reducible to 
perfect circles, squares, triangles, and so on — and that those same 
geometrical regularities also obtained within the microcosm — the 
human mind and spirit. It was thought that the human mind had a 
special affinity for such figures, a natural disposition. 

So these utopias were very different from the plain-style utopia of 
Thomas More. They were designed to reflect the whole universe in 
small. Their microcosm men and women were to be housed in cities or 
palaces that had the geometrical regularities of the solar system, which 
means they were often conceived as pyramids, or spheres, or pyramidal 
towers within square walls within circular walls. They were often 
designed to be bathed alternately in different colors of light, appropri- 
ate to the good planetary and stellar influences the designer wanted to 
attract. Their religions were not the mild civil religion ofThomas More’s 
island but extravagant, colorful affairs usually combining mystical 
Christianity with invocations of the stars through music, geometrical 
dance and so on. Something of what they may have been intended to 
look like can be seen today at Versailles, for the designers of that 
astonishing palace were influenced by the thinking of these Utopians. 

Another thing that distinguishes these thinkers of the Baroque 
age — which is also the age of Comenius — from Thomas More is their 
ambitions. More’s island of Utopia might have been meant as an 
example, a good idea, a model of how a good community might work; 
but the thinkers of Comenius’s period thought always of universal, 
world-wide total reform — which is exactly the title of a tract put out in 
those years by writers calling themselves Rosicrucians: The Universal 
Reformation of the Whole Wide World. 

This utopian ambition for total renewal continues from then on 
throughout our intellectual history. When the Baroque combination of 
geometrical regularities, astral powers, and mystical Christianity gets 
old, utopian thinkers take up other big ideas. Universal language, new 
science, industrial power, technology, personal fulfillment, sexual 
freedom, evolution, all have been seized on by thinkers who see in 
them new programs for reorganizing human society more successfully. 
But always this conviction animates them, that nothing less than total 
renewal will do; the whole of past human culture has been a mistake, 
and has to be cleared out of the way, or overgrown, or supplanted — 
human society as it stands is a total failure, it will collapse of its own 
contradictions very soon and the new form of civilization had better be 
ready. 

This seems to me to be an important distinction to make within the 
whole utopian tradition: between the modest proposals and the total 
programs. People who design model communities, or plan the redesign 
of cities to be more humane or more convenient or more beautiful, or 
think of ways to combine a work environment with a living environ- 
ment, are often called utopian; but they aren’t the sort of utopian that 
interests me. The ones who interest me are the ones like those of the age 
of Comenius, who could entertain nothing less than a total renewal of 
society, a wholly other civilization arising out of the husk of the 
abandoned and collapsed old civilization. It is this total aspect of 
utopian thinking that puzzles, intrigues, annoys me, makes me laugh, 
makes me marvel. The philosopher Henri Bergson defined the comic 
as arising from the imposition of geometrical form on the formless 
contents of consciousness — and maybe that’s what my Utopians are at- 




templing to do, and it may be why their visions, universal and total 
though they attempt to be, so often seem to be so comically limited, and 
inhabited by cartoon figures or stick men and not real people. 

All utopias differ from real human societies or civilizations in 
containing less than real societies do. Real societies are like immense 
and tangled forests, young trees cl imbing out of the mulch of dead ones, 
a bewildering and unnecessary profusion of leaves, vines, bushes, 
animals, flourishing growth and sickly growth anddeadwood; nothing 
is cleaned away or tidied up, because every part of it is too busy being 
alive and striving for a bit of light. Utopias tend to put a premium on 
tidiness; if you are going to construct a forest from scratch, the tempta- 
tion is to plant the trees in regular rows, I ike the pine plantations around 
reservoirs, and to keep the undergrowth down. Utopias tend to have 
fewer possibilities for both good and bad — less vice and crime and suf- 
fering, less waste, less tragedy; but also, typically, fewer trivial amuse- 
ments, fewer fads and fashions, fewer ways of making a living or 
gaining social power or winning love, fewer institutions in general. 

In fact, the more highly detailed and complete a thinker’s plans are, 
the less h is projected utopia seems to have in it. And this th i nness is even 
more evident when it comes to the people whom the utopia is 
supposed to contain, who are supposed to flourish there: the more their 
daily lives are described, the more satisfactions and occupations they 
are described as having, the more unreal they seem to be. Remember, 
the projector of a utopia is in fact making a statement about what human 
beings are like; the more detailed his statement, the more incomplete 
it seems as a description of the human beings we in factknow, including 
ourselves. Whoever these happy, thriving folks are, singing on their 
way to work, joyfully participating in the social rituals the author has 
thought up — whoever they are, we think, they aren’t me, or anyone I 
know or want to know. They are fictions: in other words they are de- 
liberately — though not always consciously made simpler than real 

people, more easily describable and graspable, more easily satisfied. 
And therein, I think, lies the appeal of utopias: the appeal not for 
readers, or for society, which has always been unwilling to go very far 
toward establishing them, but for those who think them up. 

A poignant example of this which I have studied is the spectacle 
presented by the New York World’s Fair of 1939, which was con- 
sciously intended by its designers to be a kind of utopia — a place in 
which visitors could experience a possible world of the future, a good 
place that could be built by science, social engineering, and human co- 
operation. All the new technologies that could be deployed in making 
this new world were on display, and the great hopes for them asserted 
as facts: there was television, and synthetic fabrics like rayon, and 
plastics in many forms, and streamlined trains and planes and diri- 
gibles — in fact everything was streamlined, whether it moved or didn't. 
At the heart of this fair, with its geometrical theme center, was presented 
a model city of the future — Democracity — a rationally planned me- 
tropolis with satellite suburbs, a modern port, skyscrapers, landing 
fields for autogiros and Zeppelins, no slums, no sleazy strip, no 
abandoned inner city. In fact, the most noticeable thing about De- 
mocracity was that the past — that is, the present of those who came to 
look at it — had vanished entirely, swept away by the clean bright future 
coming into being. Who was to live in Democracity? All around the 
model city were projected the figures of the citizens of the future — the 
workers, the farmers, the managers, the wives and children — and their 
voices were heard, cheerful and strong, talking about the cooperation 
and honest hard work that would have to go into making a decent world 
for themselves and their kids. 

The World’s Fair was not all utopian; there was an honest and not 
contemptible effort by its designers to understand the technological 
future which was really coming, and to prepare fairgoers to be able to 
live in it. But the extravagant hopefulness of it, the confident expecta- 
tion of a scientific wonderland where noth ing is impossible and society 
is continually reshaped by new machines, new discoveries, new 
techniques, and robots or nuclear energy or computers do all the work 
and provide for all human needs, and simple-minded human beings are 
endlessly willing to discard the past and endlessly del ighted with more 
and faster ways of travelling — this is what people at the time were struck 
by; and it descends to us, of course, in the form of science fiction. When 
people who don’t read very much science fiction refer to "a science- 
fiction sort of world” they generally mean those towering Buck Rogers 



cities entwined in elevated highways and swarming minijets that were 
on view at the Fair. 

Well, it’s easy to laugh at the World’s Fair of 1939, at the General 
Motors "Futurama” for instance, a 1939 vision of the wonderful world 
of I960, full tooof clean cities, huge highways, new cars, friendly happy 
people, the past having vanished; it’s impossible not to feel that the 
future the Fair predicted was not only not ever possible but never really 
desired either, even though the fictional farmers in overalls, workers in 
coveralls, wives in shirtwaist dresses, seem deliriously happy to be 
there. 

But think now of the real world in which this vision was presented. 
1939: the longest economic depression in history had not yet entirely 
lifted; America had been stalled for a long time, and social injustice 
remained entrenched and intractable; slums, infant mortality, poverty, 
danger of a degree that would appall a modern American, were facts of 
life. In Europe irrational and violent social movements, Nazism, Fas- 
cism, utopian visions of a different and potent kind, were forcing the 
world into a war that could only be more catastrophic, more destruc- 
tive, than the Great War that had ended only twenty years before. In fact 
that new war began the year the fair opened. 

The world was a dark labyrinth in 1939; if there was ever a year in 
which millenarian fears were justified — fears that the world, the world 
as we knew it, was coming to an end — it was that year. And in that year 
was built this imaginary good place, geometrical and rational, the 
World ofTomorrow as they called it, which strikes us now as comically 
limited and very unlikely, but which can also be seen as a paradise of 
the heart, not really 2 . proposals all but simply a longing: for cleanliness 
and health and safety and a little ease in a world that did not offer them 
generously. 

Do we have a clue here to the motive force in utopian thinking? 
Let’s look again at the world in which Jan Andreas Comenius lived, the 
world in which he conceived his Pansophia, in which he wrote his 
labyrinth of the World and the Paradise of the Heart. I said he was a 
Czech, a native of Bohemia, which was a primarily Protestant country, 
but a part of the Holy Roman Empire, a Catholic institution. The crown 
of Bohemia was elective — that is, the Czechs could decide who they 
wanted to be king, though the list of possible candidates was pretty 
short, and in fact the Emperor was almost always chosen King of 
Bohemia as well. But in 1620, fearful that the rights of the Protestant 
majority were about to be taken away, the Czechs rebelled; their 
electors refused to give the crown to the Emperor, and instead elected 
a Protestant prince from far west along the Rhine. When the Emperor’s 
representatives came to Prague to protest, the Czechs threw several of 
them out a high window — a historical event known ever since as the 
Defenestration of Prague. 

At that time the terrible Protestant-Catholic conflicts which had 
torn apart Christian civilization in the previous century had abated 
momentarily, though the struggle for what we might call hearts and 
minds went on furiously; neither the Catholic powers nor the Protestant 
ones were willing to live in a divided Christendom, and were armed to 
the teeth and convinced of the sanctity of their cause. In this charged 
atmosphere dozens of schemes were being put forward for reuniting 
Christian civilization; many of the Baroque utopian schemes I have 
talked about were at bottom attempts to reestablish Christendom and 
spread it around the world in a revital ized form. Among the most bizarre 
were the alchemical fantasies of a group of Protestant writers and 
thinkers — they attached the name "Rosicrucian” to their early manifes- 
toes — who served the Protestant prince whom the Czechs so boldly 
elected their king. 

Now a prime requisite for a Baroque utopia was that it had to win 
the support of some powerful prince in order to have any hope of 
succeeding. Comenius, for instance, was always trying to get one 
monarch or another interested in his schemes. Remember this is the age 
described in your history texts as the Age of Absolutism; kings were 
gathering huge autocratic powers, and this was seen as a good thing by 
most thinkers. The Rosicrucian Utopians could suppose that the new 
King of Bohemia would be such a monarch; that after restoring the 
rights of the Czechs he might go on to become Emperor himself, and 
perhaps — if the right cosmic powers and true religious impulses could 
be combined in him and his servants — be the means by which a Chris- 
tian utopia could be established. 
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Read This 

Recently read and recommended by Eileen Gunn: 



Your recent "Read This” columns seem to have been invaded 
by the Nebula Awards Report. So, when I found myself 
trapped at a reading given by a well-known sf writer whose 
brain has turned to aspic, I composed for you this list of books. 

Doctor Wooreddy's Prescription for Enduring the Ending of 
the World, by Colin Johnson. An ironic, visionary novel by the 
Australian Aboriginal writer who spent seven years in India as 
a Buddhist monk. 

Maus: A Survivor's Tale, by Art Spiegelman. If you haven’t 
read this yet, buy it and read it. No description does it justice: 
it’s the American book of the decade. 

Fuck, YES/: A Guide to the Happy Acceptance of Everything, 
by the Rev. Wing F. Fing. This is a novel, not a self-help book, 
and I doubt the author’s name is effing anything like Wing F. 
Fing. I bought it because the Foreword begins, "Look, I hardly 
knew the guy. I’ve already told the police all I could. . . It’s 
got something in it to offend everyone, and I loved it. 

During My Time: Florence Edenshaw Davidson, by Margaret 
B. Blackman. Like listening to your grandmother reminisce, if 
your grandmother is a Haida woman whose life links the 
potlatch with the church supper. Real-life science fiction. 

Nora: A Biography of Nora Joyce, by Brenda Maddox. Behind 
every great Irish writer is a biographer wondering what his 
sex life was really like. But I enjoyed this anyway. 

A Pale View of Hills, by Kazuo Ishiguro. Found a First edition 



of this novel in a thrift store, like a chrysanthemum in a 
dustbin. It’s still available in paperback, I think. Try to read it 
without reading the cover blurbs first. The less you know, the 
better. 

Ecological Imperialism: The Biological Expansion of Europe, 
900-1900, by Alfred W. Crosby. Killer weeds conquer the 
Earth. 

The Murders at Hanging Rock, by Yvonne Rousseau. A witty 
multiple reading of the literal text (rather than the subtext) of 
the Australian novel Picnic at Hanging Rock. Ever wonder 
what the hell was happening in that damned movie? Rousseau 
describes several mutually contradictory possibilities. Not 
available in the US. Somebody should grab it. 

Re/Search, any issue. This magazine grosses out my nearest 
and dearest. The most recent issue, “Modern Primitives,” 
drew horrified gasps from our new housemate. I thought it 
was real interesting, but am not planning to have my clitoris 
pierced anytime soon. If you read this, you can skip the next 
three cyberclone novels. Or write them. 

Back in the U.S.S.R.: The True Story of Rock in Russia, by 
ArtemyTroitsky. A Soviet rock journalist supplies context and 
criticism for music you can’t hear here. 

I would also recommend A Dozen Tough Jobs, by Howard 
Waldrop, but that’s NAR territory. Besides, I’m sure the savvy 
readers of NYRSF have already helped buy out the first 
edition. 



It was not to be. If Bergson is right that comedy results from the 
imposition of geometric form on the formless contents of conscious- 
ness, then it might be equal ly true to say that tragedy results from the at- 
tempted imposition of utopian perfection on the formless contents of 
history. The new King of Bohemia proved to be both feckless and 
inflexible, and his support, cosmic and otherwise, quickly evaporated. 
The Catholic Emperor, supported by the Pope, mobilized against him, 
and easily defeated him in a single battle in 1620. The Bohemian Prot- 
estant church was not only deprived of its former rights, it was ruthlessly 
crushed and expunged, its adherents exiled, executed, imprisoned. A 
harsh Catholic supremacy was imposed on the Czechs that would last 
for centuries. The destruction of free Bohemia was the opening act in 
a Europe-wide war that that would last for thirty years and be more 
terrible, more disruptive of civilian life and economy, more corrosive to 
humane values — more destructive of whatever we mean by civiliza- 
tion — than any war up until the twentieth century. Comenius and his 
fellow-Protestants were only a handful among the refugees and casu- 
alties it engendered. 

It was in the years of that defeat that Comenius wrote his book The 
Labyrinth of the World and the Paradise of the Heart. The hero of that 
little book, wandering in the labyrinth of failing civilization, is offered 
books full of formulas for the magic restoration of society, boxes of 
alchemical prescriptions for happiness, Rosicrucian secrets: but the 
wanderer finds that all the books and boxes are empty. So Comenius 
understood just how much false hopes for renewal are part of the 
labyrinth, part of the problem; but his own utopian schemes, which he 
never abandoned, were still, in his view, the solution. What we have to 
ask is how much the utopian impulse itself contributed to the harm 
done civilization by the Thirty Years’ War. We have to ask whether the 
utopian impulse itself, in its desire to simplify society and escape from 
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the ambiguities of history and human nature, not only does no good, 
but does active harm as well. 

I think, in this connection, again, of 1939, and that huge silly sad 
World’s Fair, which was to promote world peace through scientific and 
technological progress. The Czechs had a pavilion at the World’s Fair, 
but by the time the Fair opened, free Czechoslovakia had already been 
overrun by another absolutist power, the German Nazi empire. The 
Czech pavil ion at the Fair stood as a sort of dumb reminder to the happy 
fairgoers visiting the utopian World of Tomorrow: a reminder of the 
power of history, and the intractability of human nature, and the 
realities of power. On its walls was carved a prophecy: “After the 
tempest of wrath has passed, the rule of thy country will return to thee, 
O Czech people.” The words were written by Jan Andreas Comenius, 
three hundred years before. 

History, James Joyce said, is a nightmare from which I am trying to 
awaken. The utopian thinker imagines himselfto be shouting Wake up! 
to a sleeping world; the utopian — however impossible his schemes 
are — usually considers himself in the nature of a critic, setting up a 
standard of human possibility against which the failures of actual 
civilized life can be measured. Even if his schemes can never be 
realized, they can stand as a reproach, a spur toward betterment on the 
part of those who are able to change things in a more limited way. But 
it seems to me that something different actually animates the imaginers 
of utopias. 

1 said that the millenarian impulse — the sense that history is a 
nightmare, and we are all about to awaken — is not different from the 
utopian one, that they are both aspects of the same attempt, the attempt 
to escape from the ambiguities of history and human nature into simpler 
possibilities. What I mean is this: if history is a nightmare, if the world — 





our human world — really is a labyrinth with no exits, if the civilization 
we have made is a total failure and about to be written off, by God, by 
technological innovation, by revolution — then we are under no obliga- 
tion to try to make it better in a practical or day-to-day way; we are under 
no obligation to be engaged as citizens of the society we live in; in fact, 
we are under a negative obligation to distance ourselves from it, and 
bend our minds on the new world that is to come. 

So millenarian fantasies are justifications for utopian ones: if you 
can convince yourself that this civilization is washed up, finished, a 
nightmare of meaningless suffering, then you are justified in entertain- 
ing the total renovation of a utopia. You can elaborate your new world 
endlessly in the quiet of your heart, and still feel that you are criticizing 
society in a useful way and helping to change it. But what I think you 
are doing is something different. I think you are creating a fiction. 

More than social criticism, more than proposals for change or 
philosophies of human happiness, the great utopian projects are 
enormous and highly original fictions, usually unconstrained by plots 
or “character development” or the twists and turns of the standard 
fiction of the age in which they are written. The great utopian projectors 
of the 17th and 18th and 19th centuries are engaged in something which 
writers of literary fiction have only dared to do in the modernist 20th 
century: refashioning the world into fiction, replacing it with imagined 
worlds of their own, and peopling them with adams and eves who 
could exist nowhere else. I think the impulse to create utopias is not 
different from the impulse to create new worlds within fiction; both are 
aspects of a human need that is not often recognized, but which in my 
opinion is basic to our natures, like the need for order and for love: I 
mean the need for possibility. In the labyrinth of the world there is 
constant change — meaningless flux, one damned thing after another; 
it’s in the paradise of the heart that possibilities are realized. 

I know something about the impulse to create fictions, especially 
of that total kind; I have often been surprised by the intensity of my need 
for other possibilities, for worlds different in their nature from the one 
I live within. The readers and writers of science fiction and fantasy 
stories gather periodically in big conventions, and I have sometimes 
attended them, and found myself in the company of people with whom 
I seem to share very little except this need, as though I were at an AA 
meeting or a revival. I imagine that in such company the utopian 
projectors of the past would feel quite comfortable. 

For the utopian impulse, as I noted, descends into science fiction; 
in science fiction novels is an endless array of other possibil ities, Worlds 
of If as the old sf magazine title put it. there is the old-fashioned World- 
of-Tomorrow sort of future — funny to think of a future as old-fash- 
ioned, but there it is — and there is a huge number of negative or anti- 
utopias as well. It is to the credit of science fiction writers that they have 
seen the contradiction in utopias — that the more totally imagined they 
are, the less they seem to contain, and that to live in one as a whole 
human being and not a utopian’s stick figure would not be paradise but 
hell. Science fiction has come up with a term to describe these imagined 
societies, where everyone is compelled to be happy and no one is; they 
are called dystopias — dys meaning bad or wrong in Greek, so Badplace 
or Wrongplace. The term lacks the neat pun of the original, but it will 
do. Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World was one of the earliest, and best, 
of these visions; thousands have followed. 

The millenarian impulse also descends to science fiction, of 
course; science fiction novels are so often set in collapsed, failed, brutal, 
bombed-out societies, societies riven by awful plagues or destructive 
wars or environmental poisons, that the destroyed or failed world has 
become a trope, a commonplace, a cliche, like the shepherds and oak 
trees of a pastoral romance. You know the kind of thing I mean: the Mad 
Max movies, Blade Runner. Science fiction, like the utopian literature 
it descends from, often seems to be warning us against these dangers, 
or satirizing the failings of our society or our human nature, or teaching 
us how to be different; but I think that such fiction is chiefly indulging 
in possibilities for their own sakes. It’s interesting to observe that the 
modem consumers of utopias — the readers of science fiction — seem 
not to care whether they are of the u- or the dys- form, or of the 
millenarian kind, so long as there are lots of them. Possibilities are what 
is desired, not necessarily either good or bad, only different from what 
is. 



What use, then, is this yen for possibility, that is unsatisfied by other 
countries, other peoples, other times and places, and needs whole new 
worlds to satisfy it, worlds complete (or seemingly complete) in every 
detail? Is it truly a human trait, or is it the ordinary human — even 
mammalian — taste for novelty and for new experience, simply exacer- 
bated, distended, a bad habit, a neurotic symptom? 

I was once asked by someone who had read my books why the 
futures I imagined in them were all bad — that is why the socities I 
pictured were all failed or failing ones. I didn’t havean answer; I had not 
consciously created only failed societies for my fictions to take place in. 
I began to ponder the fact. I saw that there was another trait which all 
of them seemed to share: that within the failed or shattered society I 
pictured there was the germ of a renewal, an unexpected hope, a 
chance for a new world, a new world growing unexpectedly at the 
center of the old one, like a bird within a spotted egg. As I have gone 
on working I have felt myself over and over again drawn to this double 
picture, of an old and dying world, and a new world within it trying to 
be born; and I found the same double impulse not only in the utopian 
projects I have described and in the fictions of other writers like myself, 
but in religious imagery and ritual and in potent political visions as well. 

It’s my belief — I am not able to prove it, or even about to try, and 
since I am not really a scholar or a historian I don’t have to; making 
suggestive remarks is more my job — it’s my belief that there are 
historical moments, moments when change seems inevitable but 
somehow refuses to happen; when the nature of humanity seems to be 
expanding with incredible rapidity, like an infant in a spurt of growth, 
finding new powers, coming out of a shell; when the irrational cruelties 
and stupidities of our society seem to have grown insupportable, and 
there is the euphoric certainty that they must bring society itself to an 
end. And I think that such moments might excite the utopian faculty, so 
to speak; inflame the organ, if there is one, that makes new worlds. I 
know that the late 1960s seemed to be such a time; that was the time 
when I discovered in myself the euphoria of new -world-making and 
old-world-destroying (on paper, of course); that was the time too, I 
often remember, when Czechoslovakia once again glimpsed the pos- 
sibility of freedom, of self-realization, of humane independence, only 
to be suppressed again by an enormous armed empire, which was con- 
cerned only with the realities of power. 

But what is most important to remember is that the ruthless empire 
that suppressed the Prague Spring of 1968 — the Soviet Union — was 
itself born out of a utopian impulse in 1917. So was the Third Reich of 
Adolf Hitler, a utopia which if it had not been tried out by force on living 
people would seem to us among the most ridiculously limited and 
unreal of all utopias. For that matter, the Holy Roman Empire that 
crushed the Czechs in 1620 had begun as a utopian dream; it was to be 
the wicked old Roman Empire reborn and baptized and perfected. 

I approach the very tentative conclusions I am able to reach: that 
the utopian impulse is not social criticism but the furthest reach of the 
impulse to construct fictions; that it is therefore most appropriately 
employed when, as in science fiction, it is restricted to the imaginary 
and kept from being imposed like a grid or a griddle on the living flesh 
of human beings; that we may never learn to restrict it in that way, and 
so w il 1 have to suffer the consequences, wh ich consequences are called 
by us the history of our civilization — its empires and dream-empires 
and gospels; and that, when all is said and done, we could probably not 
construct civilizations at all if our minds and hearts were not the sort to 
create the anti-civilizations called utopias as well. 

The utopian dreamer rejects the world, it is a dark labyrinth; he 
finds in the paradise of the heart a new and better world. If today we 
look into his old schemes, re-experience his dream-world, we cannot 
help imagining his surprise if he couldsee the old worldstill in existence 
centuries on, still claiming at least some of the love and allegiance of its 
citizens, ourselves; he would be even more surprised to find that his 
own dream world has become a cherished part of the heritage of our 
civilization, our mixed-up and untamed civilization, that hurtful imper- 
fect civilization he could not abide. 



This lecture was delivered to the History of Ideas Colloquium at 
Williams College. The topic of the colloquium was "civilization."' 
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Alexei and Cory Panshin 

A New Moral Order 

from The World Beyond the Hill 

(Part II) 



It seemed to van Vogt that men would have to transcend them- 
selves and become better attuned to the universe as a whole. So tojohn 
Campbell, he suggested the possibility of a novel about Homo superior 
emerging out of man as we presently know him. This story, Sian, would 
be told from the point of view of the new higher order man. 

Campbell’s immediate reaction to this proposal was that what van 
Vogt wanted to do simply couldn’t be done. It wasn’t possible. 

Some twenty-five years later, in a letter to Doc Smith, Campbell 
would recall what he told van Vogt: “I pointed out to him that you can’t 
tell a superman story from the superman’s viewpoint — unless you’re a 
superman. He pulled a beautiful trick in that yarn, and proved me 100% 
wrong.” 

What Campbell threw at van Vogt was nothing less than orthodox 
wisdom, received truth. During the Age of Technology, it had been 
presumed that superior meant superior — clearly better in every signifi- 
cant regard. If a being were to be acknowledged as a superman, by 
definition that must mean that his thoughts and motives and values 
were completely beyond the ability of lesser men to understand. 

The very unfathomability of the superman would be a central 
evidence of his superiority. Consequently, a superman story in the 
Techno Age, like Olaf Stapledon’s Odd John, would invariably be told 
by some uncomprehending but tolerated human who is allowed close 
enough to New Man to look upon his radiant splendor in something of 
the same way that a dumb but adoring cocker spaniel might gaze upon 
its lord and master. 

The "beautiful trick” that van Vogt would pull off in S/tm was to tell 
his story from the point of view of an isolated, ignorant and immature 
superman — a young and vulnerable boy on the run, seeking to learn 
more about himself and his kind. 

And this was something that John Campbell couldaccept. Not only 
would he be willing to concede that a superman who wasn’t very old 
and didn’t know all that much might be within the power of ordinary 
human beings to comprehend, but he would be thoroughly delighted 
with van Vogt for demonstrating the insufficiency of an accepted truth. 
There was nothing Campbell liked better than that. 

So much did Campbell like it, in fact, that he would adopt the 
narrative argument of Sian as his own and attempt to pass the lesson 
he’d learned on to others. Here is how Campbell would phrase that 
lesson in a letter to Clifford Simak: 

The super- wan can’t be fully portrayed. But since onto- 
geny recapitulates phylogeny, a super-human must, during 
boyhood and adolescence, pass through the human level; 
there will be a stage of his development when he is less than 
adult-human, another stage when he is equal to adult-hu- 
man — and the final stage when he has passed beyond our 
comprehension. The situation can be handled, then, by 
established faith, trust, understanding and sympathy with the 
individual as a character by portraying him in his not- 
greater-than adult human stages — and allow the established 
trust-and-belief to carry over to the later and super-human 
stage. 

This Campbell-eye view of Sian would be accurate and percep- 
tive — but only as far as it went. 

For instance, it would be quite true that van Vogt would portray his 
superman, Jommy Cross, at different moments in his early life — in 
boyhood, in adolescence, and as a young man. But to van Vogt, these 
different points would not represent a series of discrete stages, cli- 
maxed by a leap to some single final stage of supermanhood in which 
Jommy Cross passes beyond our power to understand. Rather, they 
would delineate a steeply rising curve of growth that might well 
continue on to even higher levels. 



For van Vogt, being a superman was a relative condition, not an 
absolute one. Because he was more able and together than an ordinary 
human being, Jommy Cross would be asuperman. But he wouldn’t be 
/Aesuperman — the one and only kind of superman there could be — in 
the old Techno Age sense. 

Again, Campbell would be perfectly correct in noting that trust and 
belief in Jommy’s motives and behavior were established when it was 
easiest, while he was a helpless, hunted, innocent kid. There can be no 
doubt that van Vogt, the writer who had evoked empathy with blobby 
creeping androids and id-thirsty tentacled cat-monsters, spared no 
effort to hook the reader into making an emotional identification with 
his nine-year-old telepathic boy with golden tendrils in his hair, sepa- 
rated from his mother on a city street and forced to flee for his life. 

What's more, he would make the boy an unflagging idealist as 
well, and completely convince the reader of Jommy’s constant desire to 
find out the truth and to do right. 

Where Campbell would be mistaken, however, would be in 
thinking that Jommy Cross’s innocence and idealism were only a 
narrative ploy, a device to gain reader identification and sympathy. In 
fact, Jommy Cross’s purity would have its own reason for being. It 
would be the very essence of what van Vogt was attempting to express 
in this novel. 

The central plot-problem of Sian would be young Jommy’s 
struggle against all the old Techno Age stereotypes which insisted that 
the superman must be a remote, unfeeling, hyper-intellectual — Big 
Brain’s younger brother. Jommy would be told that this was the true 
nature of his own kind, the tendrilled slans. Again and again he would 
be offered reason to perceive them as utterly cold and ruthless and 
cruel. 

In the meantime, however, through his own maturation and 
gradual self-discovery, Jommy would demonstrate what it really might 
be like to be a superior human being. We’d see for ourselves that a 
superman didn’t necessarily have to be brainy, heartless and amoral, 
because Jommy himself would not be at all like that. 

Jommy Cross would be the first example of a new and radically 
different sort of Earth-born superman — good and noble and altruistic. 

It was van Vogt’s holistic sense of an organic, evolving, inter- 
connected universe that permitted him to reconceive the superman in 
these terms. More than permitted him — compelled him. 

If the universe was indeed a whole and not merely a jumble of 
unrelated parts, then it was obvious to van Vogt that true superiority 
must consist in being relatively more in tune with the purposes of the 
whole. To be superior was to be more integrated and less partial. To 
better approximate the wholeness of the whole. 

However, it would be one thing for van Vogt to come to an 
apprehension ofthisges/a/f— to have a sudden gut awareness that there 
was a novel demanding to be written about a superman whose 
superiority ultimately lies in his relatively greater integration with the 
purposes of the universe — and another to actually write the story. Like 
most of van Vogt’s work, Sian was completed only with considerable 
effort. 

Because van Vogt was so often vague and implausible and had so 
little concern for exact factuality, there would be those among the 
readership of Astounding who would take him for a hasty and careless 
writer. That wouldn’t exactly be the case, however. 

The truth of the matter was that A. E. van Vogt toiled endlessly over 
the stories he wrote. He wasn’t facile — anything but. It was often 
difficult for him to find any words, let alone the right words set down 
in the right way to express the images and relationships that came to 
him in dreams or sudden flashes. 

Like a Romantic of the previous century, he struggled to express 
the all-but-inexpressible: his sense of where transcendence was to be 
found. And with his eyes fixed on the whole of things, he was always 
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capable of tripping over the English language and taking a header. 

It wasn’t that van Vogt had no ear at all for the language. One of his 
real pleasures in writing lay in coining names like Coeurl and Xtl and 
Jommy Cross. And he loved what he liked to call "the great pulp music,” 
and aimed to emulate it, most successsfully in his ringing final lines. 

But the truth must be admitted — his prose wasn’t as consistently 
clear as Asimov’s, as consciously clever as Heinlein’s, or as exquisitely 
cadenced as Theodore Sturgeon’s. Van Vogt was capable of bashing 
words together in the most dismaying manner without seeming to take 
any notice of the damage he was inflicting. One example of this is the 
phrase “ ‘fix-up’ novel” — but there have been and will be others that we 
may quote without lingering over. 

At the same time, however, it is true that a considerable portion of 
what looked to be clumsiness on van Vogt’s part was in fact deliberate 
and hard-won technique: A word used more for its sound val ue than for 
its meaning in order to set up some subliminal resonance. Ora provoca- 
tive vagueness deliberately introduced in order to prevent his readers 
from understanding too clearly and exactly what was happening and 
thereby losing their sense of mystery. As van Vogt would eventually say: 

Each paragraph — sometimes each sentence — of my 
brand of science fiction has a gap in it, an unreality condition. 

In order to make it real, the reader must add the missing parts. 

He cannot do this out of his past associations. There are no 
past associations. So he must fill in the gap from the creative 
part of his brain. 

On several different occasions, van Vogt would offer this passage 
as an example of what he meant by this kind of writing: “The human- 
like being reached into what looked like a fold of skin, and drew out a 
tiny silver-bright object. It pointed this shining thing at Hagin.” 

But so difficult and trying did van Vogt find it to write in this way — 
in dream-born, emotion-charged, headlong sentences, each with its 
own special element of oddness or not-lhereness — that there were 
times when he would more than half-envy those SF writers like L. Ron 
Hubbard who could just sit down at the typewriter and bang out 
finished story copy as fast as they could type. 

He would think of writers like that as intuitional — and himself as 
not. Indeed, van Vogt’s own self-description would be: "The writer with 
the slowest natural intution — meaning the least naturally talented, in 
terms of normal creativity availability — of any successful writer that I, 
personally, have ever met.” 

It was van Vogt’s firm belief that it was only his systems for 
contacting his unconscious processes and for writing stories that al- 
lowed him to produce science fiction at all. He would say: "People do 
not seem to realize that form does not bind. It frees. If your form seems 
to constrain you, learn others. . . .’’ 

We should also take note, however, that at another moment he 
would say: “I mean, I’m always trying to write by methods, see. I’m mad 
about methods and I sometimes feel that’s the only thing that makes my 
stories worth it, but it’s really not true. There is a place for method in 
writing, but I’ve overdone that many times and had to back away from 
it and start all over.” 

So here we have A. E. van Vogt, for whom words always came with 
a certain difficulty, systematically at work on his first novel, the revision- 
ist superman story Sian. It would take considerable self-alignment and 
constant self-monitoring to produce this story. But, with the aid of his 
methods for contacting his creativity and engaging the intuition of his 
reader, and the further systems he used to guide him in the construction 
of his stories science-fictional sentence by science-fictional sentence 
and scene by scene, van Vogt would inch his way along, occasionally 
having to go away and start over. 

Making Sian go slower, however, was the fact that van Vogt was 
a part-time SF writer who had to steal his moments to work as best he 
could. Most of his attention was required elsewhere. 

Until two months after the publication of "Black Destroyer,” van 
Vogt still continued to write trade paper interviews for the likes of 
Hardware and Metal, Sanitary Engineer and Canadian Grocer. But 
then, in September 1939, Hitler’s armies invaded Polandand World War 
II began, and Canada was carried into the war along with the rest of the 
British Empire. 



Poor eyesight rendered van Vogt unfit for active military service. 
But the Civil Service, rummaging through its files, recalled him as 
someone who had worked on the census eight years before. A telegram 
was sent to van Vogt offering him a job as a Clerk II in the Department 
of National Defence. 

In his heart, van Vogt didn’t really want to take this job. Working 
as a low-level paper-pusher once again felt like taking a big step 
backward. But he thought that everyone should try to be of some use 
in the war effort, so he accepted the offer. 

He traveled to Ottawa by bus, leaving Edna in Winnipeg to pack, 
sell their furniture, and follow. It was November by then, and the 
newspapers told them there were only fourteen apartments to be had 
in the entire city. They felt highly fortunate to locate a nice place to live, 
even though the monthly rent was $75 and van Vogt’s take-home pay 
was just $81. 

The gap between his payand their actual living expenses could be 
made up for a time out of the money for the furniture they had sold back 
home. But it was evident that if they wished to eat, to meet the time 
payments on their new furniture, and to have such amenities as a 
phone, a working stove, or lights, it was going to be necessary for van 
Vogt to push ahead and finish that novel of his and bring home some 
writing income. 

But the new job didn’t leave him very much time for it. Van Vogt 
had his Sundays free, and half a day on Saturday, but for the most part 
he did his writing in the evenings, when he wasn’t too tired. He’d come 
home from the job, eat dinner, take a short nap, and then press on with 
Sian until eleven at night. 

At the times when it was going well, he could complete a scene in 
longhand during a single writing session. And sometimes, especially 
toward the end when the narrative had gained a momentum of its own, 
it might be two scenes. Then, the next day while he was off at work, 
Edna would transcribe what he had written. 

It took six months for van Vogt to write his story, all the time 
existing in such a state of tension that he was constantly waking and 
worrying over his novel in the middle of the night. Somehow, however, 
between Campbell’s pronouncements, his own vision of things, his 
conscious methods for writing, his dreams, his urgent need for money, 
and the ever-dwindling amount of time he had in which to write, he 
finally managed to complete Sian in the late spring of 1940. 

Van Vogt rushed his novel off to John Campbell, who not only 
received it with considerable pleasure but backed his enthusiasm with 
a swift check which included a highly welcome quarter-of-a-cent per 
word bonus. 

Van Vogt says: "Checks from Campbell were always prompt. He 
evidently knew writers starved, because you could send him a story 
and, apparently, he’d read it almost immediately, and put the check 
through.” 

Sian would be serial ized in Astoundingfrom September to Decem- 
ber 1940, and would be far and away the best-liked story published in 
the magazine that year — more popular than either Robert Heinlein’s 
story of the overthrow of the Prophets, “If This Goes On — ” or L. Ron 
Hubbard’s endless war story, Final Blackout. 

But what a completely unusual story Sian actually was! The more 
closely it was examined, the stranger and more elusive it had to seem. 
Like all of van Vogt’s early stories, except for his most recent, "Repeti- 
tion,” it had that bizarre, intense, dreamlike quality — but this time at the 
extended length of a novel. 

At the outset of Sian, nine-year-old Jommy Cross and his mother 
are on a city street, surrounded by an unseen but mentally sensed circle 
of hostile humans. People blame the slans for their use of the mutation 
machines of ancient scientist Samuel Lann, which have caused ordinary 
humanity to give birth not only to slan babies, but also to grotesque 
failures and botches. They aim to exterminate the tendrilled telepaths. 

As the humans close relentlessly in on them, Jornm/s mother 
sends her son running in a desparate but successful try for life that has 
h im cl ing ing w ith su per-strength to the rear bumper of a speeding “sixty 
electro Studebaker.” But before she is cut down, she givesjommy a final 
mental admonition to kill the man behind the anti-slan campaign, the 
dictator of Earth, Kier Gray. She thinks: 

“Don’t forget what I’ve told you. You live for one thing only: To 
make it possible for slans to live normal lives. I think you’ll have to kill 
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our great enemy, Kier Gray, even if it means going to the grand palace 
after him.” 

When he is 15, Jommy follows a hypnotic command from his long- 
dead scientist father. He enters the catacombs underneath the city to 
recover his father’s great discovery, the secret of controlled atomic 
power, from the place where it has been hidden. However, he is caught 
in the act, and in order to escape he must use an atomic weapon to kill 
three guards. This is something that causes him continuing remorse, 
and which he becomes determined not to repeat. 

In his own right as a teenage super-scientist, Jommy develops "ten- 
point steel,” a metal that approaches the theoretical ultimate in hard- 
ness. And he invents "hypnotism crystals,” which enable him to control 
the thinking of ordinary human beings. 

Jommy also roams the world looking for other slans with golden 
tendrils in their hair — but he is never able to find any. Where can they 
be? 

However, again and again he stumbles across a widespread 
network of "tendril less slans,” who are also products of Samuel Lann’s 
mutation machines but lack telepathic ability. They have mastered anti- 
gravity and built spaceships, and established settlements on Mars that 
are completely unknown to ordinary Earthbound humanity. 

But these half-slans look on Jommy as an enemy, too. It seems that 
when the tendrilled slans were in ascendancy, they persecuted the slans 
without tendrils, and the tendrilless slans have neither forgiven nor 
forgotten. They call Jommy “ ‘a damned snake’ ” and strive even more 
diligently that the simple humans to kill him. 

Jommy steals a spaceship from them, and has the opportunity to 
kill a tendrilless slan, Joanna Hillory, But he forbears in spite of the 
enmity she shows him. Instead, he assures her of his good will: 

"Madam, in all modesty I can say that, of all the slans in 

the world today, there is none more important than the son of 

Peter Cross. Wherever I go, my words and my will shall rule. 

The day that I find the true slans, the war against your people 

shall end forever.” 

And he sets Joanna Hillory free. 

Then, at last, when he is 19, Jommy finds another slan like himself, 
a girl, Kathleen Layton, seeking refuge in a long-abandoned slan 
hideout, an underground machine city. Kathleen has been kept for 
observation by Kier Gray ever since she was a child, but now, with her 
life in imminent danger from the slan-hating secret police chief, John 
Petty, she has fled the palace. 

The meeting of Jommy and Kathleen is a wonderful moment of 
mutual recognition: 

“And she was a slan! 

"And he was a slan! 

"Simultaneous discovery!” 

But almost in the moment in which they find each other and fall in 
love, John Petty invades the cave hideout and surprises Kathleen there 
alone. He shows her no mercy at all, but straightaway puts a bullet into 
her brain. 

Jommy arrives on the scene with Kathleen’s dying telepathic 
goodby to him still ringing in his mind. He might pay John Petty back 
in kind by blasting him into nothingness with his atomic weapon, but 
he stays his hand. He leaves the crucial button unpressed, and with- 
draws under heavy fire in his car made of ten-point steel. 

Then when Jommy is 26 — still not fully mature by slan standards — 
the tendrilless slans launch an all-out attack upon his secret laboratory 
and his spaceship, hidden under a mountain twenty miles away. But 
Jommy signals his spaceship, and it tunnels its way to him, and he 
escapes. 

He travels to Mars to spy upon the tendril less slans. Posing as one 
of them, he confirms his speculation that they soon intend to make a 
general attack upon the Earth. 

But no sooner is he certain of this than he is suspected of being 
himself. He is taken to the office of Joanna Hillory, now the tendrilless 
slan military commissioner who has the job of tracking him down. She 
has written no less than four books on the subject of Jommy Cross. 

While he waits, he is allowed the opportunity to consult what we 
today would think of as a computer: 
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Inside the fine, long, low building, a few men and 
women moved in and out among row on row of great, thick, 
shiny, metallic plates. This, Cross knew, was the Bureau of 
Statistics; and these plates were the electric filing cabinets that 
yielded their information at the touch of a button, the spelling 
out of a name, a number, a key word. 

Jommy asks these electric filing cabinets to tell him about Samuel 
Lann — and in no time he is reading Samuel Lann’s diary for 1971, and 
then further random entries from 1973 and 1990, and from them is 
discovering that there never was a mutation machine at all. From the 
very outset, the tendrilled slans were and always have been a purely 
natural mutation. 

Then, when he is called into the office of Joanna Hillory, he finds 
that his idealism as a 15-year-old was so convincing to her that she has 
spent the years since maneuvering herself into a position to help him 
in just such a moment as this. She aids him to escape and to return to 
Earth with the knowledge of a secret entrance to the slan-built palace 
of Kier Gray. 

Van Vogt has said, “From a fairly early time, towards the end of my 
stories ... I would launch my subconscious into free associations, and, 
within the frame of what I was writing — roughly — would just let it rattle 
on.” This kind of creative process would seem to underlie what 
happens next in Slan. 

In a very strange scene, Jommy hurls himself down a hole in the 
palace garden , and when he reaches the bottom he is two miles beneath 
the surface. There he encounters signs which presume him to be a slan 
and tell him where he is and what his circumstances are. Then walls 
close together around him, and in a kind of prison-elevator he is raised 
high up into the palace to the most private inner sanctum of Kier Gray. 

And once again, as in the Greek plays that van Vogt had read, a 
scene of recognition takes place. Jommy looks on the ruthless and 
powerful, but noble, face of Kier Gray and knows him for what he really 
is: 

“Kier Gray, leader of men was — 

" 'A true slan !’ exclaimed Cross.” 

At first, Gray’s manner is cold and hard. He even threatens to 
amputate Jommy’s tendrils. But then Jommy demonstrates his own 
power by effortlessly freeing himself from his bonds, and the recogni- 
tion becomes mutual .Kier Gray knows that th is must be the son of Peter 
Cross, the master of atomic energy, and immediately his manner 
completely alters: 

“Man, man, you've done it! In spite of our being unable 
to give you the slightest help! Atomic energy — at last.” 

His voice rang out then, clear and triumphant: “John 
Thomas Cross, I welcome you and your father’s great discov- 
ery. Come in here and sit down. . . . We can talk here in this 
very private den of mine.” 

And Gray then proceeds to tell Jommy all. 

Slans, he says, really rule the world from behind the scenes — 
something like those Scotsmen running the British Empire: “ 'What is 
more natural than that we should insinuate our way to control of the 
human government? Are we not the most intell igent beings on the face 
of the Earth?’ ” 

Slans are “ 'the mutation-after-man.’ ” Despite the fact that ordinary 
humanity hates and fears them, the slans are watching out for poor 
feckless old-style man, who is now growing sterile and beginning to 
pass from the scene. And if the slans in the past gave the tendrilless slans 
something of a hard time, well, that was all for their own good, to keep 
them tough. 

The fact of the matter is that all unknown to themselves the 
tendrilless slans are the true slans. Their special characteristics — 
tendrils, double hearts, more efficient nervous system, and so on — 
have been temporarily genetically suppressed to keep them safe from 
the wrath of humanity. But one by one the slan characteristics have 
been re-emerging. And in another forty or fifty years, the tendrils and 
telepathic power will start coming back, too. 

The problem for the slans-behind-the-scenes is to make the 
transition from man to slan a smooth one. They would like to keep the 




humans from launching one last desperate anti-slan witch-hunt. And 
they would also like to keep the tendrilless slans from exterminating 
ordinary man before he passes naturally from the scene. 

Now, however, it appears that both problems can be solved. With 
the aid of Jommy’s atomics, the tendrilless slan attack from Mars can be 
turned away. Those slans who are in the know will “ 'make a big noise 
with a small force’ ” that should send the invaders back to Mars until the 
tendrils of their children grow in. Then, with the hypnotism crystals that 
Jommy has developed, it will be possible to soothe the hysteria, 
jealousy and fear of man-as-he-has-been, and make his passing pain- 
less and happy. 

With this solution worked out, Slan concludes with a dramatic 
entrance, and a final recognition scene. A young woman comes into 
Gray’s private study — and it is Kathleen. Kathleen resurrected! Kier 
Gray then introduces her to Jommy. . . . 

“It was at that moment that Kier Gray’s voice cut across the silence 
with the rich tone of one who had secretly relished this instant for years: 

" 'Jommy Cross, I want you to meet Kathleen Layton — my daugh- 
ter!’ ” 

And so the story ends, leaving us all aglow. But also with a 
thousand rational questions that we might ask if we were of a mind to: 

If Kathleen Layton really is Kier Gray’s daughter, why should he 
have endangered both her and himself by keeping her near h im as she 
grows up? And if Gray is such a sentimentalist that he must have her 
close by, why is it that when Kathleen first meets Jommy, she doesn’t 
yet have the slightest suspicion that Kier Gray might really be a slan, let 
alone her own father? 

It only takes Jommy a matter of moments to find out from the 
tendrilless slans’ electric filing cabinets that there never was a mutation 
machine. Why is it that the tendrilless slans don’t know this fundamen- 
tal fact? And if the tendrilless slans suspect him of being their most 
feared adversary, Jommy Cross, why do they so casually allow him free 
access to their data banks without anyone even bothering to take a peek 
over his shoulder just to see what he might be up to? 

And, in its own way, perhaps the greatest oddity of all: What in the 
world is a Studebaker car with a protruding rear bumper in the style of 
the 1930s doing on the streets six hundred and thirty, or eight hundred, 
or Fifteen hundred years in the future? (The figures for how much time 
has passed between now and then keep shifting, like so much else in 
this story.) 

Of the thousand questions that might be asked about the novel van 
Vogt would attempt to address perhaps fifty or a hundred in the revised 
second hardcover edition of Slan — but with mixed results. Some 
matters for doubt, like that anomalous Studebaker could be tidied up 
easily enough with the help of an eraser. But the effect of some of the 
other changes that van Vogt made would be to swap one question for 
another. 

The truth is that the essence of Slan did not lie in logic and reason, 
and no amount of tidying could ever be enough to make this story add 
up neatly and consistently. It might even be argued that the unintended 
result of those 1951 revisions aiming to make Slan more reasonable was 
actually to diminish some of the irrational power of the original serial 
novel. 

In either version, however, the fundamental non-rationality of this 
story can’t be emphasized strongly enough. In fact, if there is any 
obvious defect in our brief account of Slan, it is that by the very act of 
compressing and summarizing the story line, we have necessarily made 
the novel apear a good deal more transparent and coherent than the 
unsuspecting reader is likely to find it. 

In Slan, things operate acccording to the dictates of dream logic. 
Characters gifted with unaccountable knowledge, and equally unac- 
countable ignorance, suddenly loom into view, only to disappear again 
just as abruptly. Anything that seems fixed — like a date, or an attitude, 
or an identity — may alter without warning and become something 
other than it was before. In this story, coincidences, unlikel ihoods and 
radical transitions abound — but as within a dream, this just seems the 
way that things naturally ought to happen. 

Far more even than we’ve managed to indicate, van Vogt’s future 
world is filled with secret passageways, underground hideouts, caves, 
catacombs and tunnels. Here it seems perfectly normal for a spaceship 
to be parked within a building or underneath a flowing river or for 



someone to leap down a rabbit hole two miles deep, and then rise 
again. The world of tomorrow and the labyrinths of the mind become 
one and the same place in Slan. 

The Golden Age Astounding had plenty of writers who were 
prepared to be rational, plausible and responsible in what they 
imagined. But it had only one A. E. van Vogt, a writer convinced that 
he could be most true to the real underlying actualities of existence if 
he gave control of what he wrote to his non-rational mind and allowed 
it to go wherever it wished to go and say whatever it pleased to say. 

In placing his unconscious in charge of his storytelling this way, 
van Vogt took the risk that it might blurt out something outrageous or 
paranoid or sexual or stupid. And, indeed, his stories were capable of 
being any or all of these things. However, there was one great 
redeeming virtue to his method, and this was that again and again van 
Vogt was able to evoke vistas of transcendant possibility and human 
becoming in his stories such as no other SF writer of his era could begin 
to equal. 

To be sure, among the readers of the Campbell Astounding there 
would be some who were too rational-minded to swallow van Vogt. 
They couldn’t bring themselves to cast aside all logic and common 
sense to read him in the uncritical fashion in which he had to be read 
in order to be effective. Not only would the cheering that greeted Slan 
be baffling and annoying to these logicians, but the exasperation they 
felt would only increase as time passed and van Vogt just continued 
to persist in his perversely left-handed approach to science fiction 
writing. 

When Slan was serialized in the fall of 1940, however, most of the 
readers of Astounding found themselves swept up by the hurtling 
power of van Vogt’s narrative. And so exhilarating would they find the 
breathless motion of the story and the constant changes they were given 
to experience that they wou Idn’t be able to bring themselves to stop and 
worry about whether or not it all happened to be making strict logical 
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Read This 

Recently read and recommended by 
PaulJ. McAuley: 

The History of Luminous Motion, by Scott Bradfield. A main- 
stream novel in which Bradfield continues the cool, skillful 
dissection of the American Dream begun in his early 
Interzone stories. Here, precocious children quote Hegel and 
Marx at each other while doing drink and drugs, and exact 
terrible revenge on their parents for having brought them into 
such a dreadful world. Brilliant and chiilling. 

Lipstick Traces, by Greil Marcus. An exhaustive, eclectic and 
highly individual diagramming of the twentieth century’s 
secret history, from Dadists through Situationists to Johnny 
Rotten. If you want to know the real truth behind Punk Rock, 
read on. . . . 

Fire Down Below, by William Golding. The conclusion to his 
“tarpaulin trilogy” (the first two volumes are Rites of Passage 
and Close Quarters), the memoirs of a young English gentle- 
man’s voyage to Australia in the eighteenth century, in a tub 
of a vessel that "renders like an old boot.” The best account of 
a sea voyage since Conrad: funny, acute and apocalyptic. 
What else would you expect from Britain’s only living winner 
of the Nobel prize for literature? 

Bugs, by John Sladek. An Englishman lost in the American 
moronic inferno finds himself acting as publicity agent for a 
homicidal robot, dressing up as Boy George to win the sexual 
favors of his boss’s wife and learns that all American mass 
murderers are called Earl. The best black comedy since, well, 
since Sladek’s last novel, really. 

Nightmare Movies, by Kim Newman, and Joe Bob Goes to the 
Movies, by Joe Bob Briggs. Two essential reference tomes on 
the twentieth century’s greatest art form. Kim Newman has 
seen every horror movie, er, released, and has something 
pertinent to say about them all. Joe Bob Briggs has seen every 
horror movie too, and what’s more he gives breast and body 
counts. Check ’em out. 

Blood on the Moon, Because the Night and Suicide Hill, by 
James Ellroy. The psychic destruction and redemption of 
hyper-intelligent hot-dog cop Lloyd Hopkins: bloodier and 
more horrific than any genre horror novel. I used to live in L. 
A., but I got out in time. . . . 

A Wind from Bukhara, by M. J. Engh. Otherwise known as 
Arslan. An obscure warlord conquers the world and settles in 
a small Mid- West town to plot his next move. A compelling, 
shocking and utterly convincing portrayal of remorseless 
power, one of the best political sf novels I’ve read. 



sense. 

After the roller coaster ride was over and the concl uding emotional 
glow of Jommy and Kathleen rediscovering each other had faded, these 
wide-eyed readers might not be able to say where they had been, or 
how it was that van Vogt had worked his special magic. Butthey would 
be certain that Sian had somehow managed to reach right into their 
minds and stir their imaginations in ways they couldn’t begin to utter or 
explain. 

We might recall that John Campbell had told van Vogt at the outset 
that it would take a superman to write a story from the viewpoint of a 
superman. And, of course, A. E. van Vogt himself was no superman — 



at least, not in the old absolute Techno Age sense of the word. But then, 
it wasn’t actually necessary that he should be a perfected being. It was 
enough that he had a grasp of emerging post-materialistic thinking at a 
time when others did not. 

In something of the same way in which Jommy Cross was a 
relatively superior human being, able to do what the ordinary person 
could not do, so may we see van Vogt as a relatively superior SF writer, 
able to imagine what the ordinary science fiction writer of 1940 could 
not imagine. 

Throughout the modern scientific era, as we have taken some 
pains to notice, existence has been divided into two parts — an area of 
securely known things and another area of unknownness. But van Vogt 
no longer observed this distinction between here and out there, be- 
tween the Village and the World Beyond the Hill. To his way of 
thinking, knowledge and mystery were inextricably intertwined in all 
times and places. 

As van Vogt saw it, so great was the imperfection of our perception 
and thought that even the here-and-now was all but a total mystery to 
us. At the same time, however, the farthest star and the most remote 
moment were part of the same ultimate Unity as we, and consequently 
in some sense might be knowable by us. 

This new construction of things allowed van Vogt to operate freely 
and easily in mental and physical territory that was too far out for his 
more conventional colleagues. And it also allowed him to imagine utter 
strangeness close at hand where ordinary perception would never 
expect to find it. 

To an audience that was still struggling to come to terms with 
materialism and the apparently accidental and meaningless nature of 
existence, van Vogt’s new perspective seemed mysterious and elusive. 
It permitted him to come at his readers from impossible directions and 
to show them marvels completely beyond their ability to anticipate. 

Even John Campbell was captivated, charmed and awed by the 
sheer inexplicability of A. E. van Vogt. Shaking his head in wonder, 
Campbell would say, “That son of a gun is about one-half mystic, and 
like many another mystic, hits on ideas that are sound, without having 
any rational method of arriving at them or defending them.” 

However, nearly fifty years after the original serialization of Sian , 
with the advantages lent to us by hindsight, by the changes that have 
taken place inthinkingpatternsduringthe intervening time, and by van 
Vogt’s own self-explanations, we don’t need to be quite as baffled or as 
hypnotized by the story as readers were in 1940. We can see that what 
was present in Sian to be taken away by a reader — whether consciously 
or not — was precisely those elements that van Vogt had labored so long 
and so hard to put into his story in the first place: Names of significance. 
A sense of the mutability of things. Sudden emotional and intellectual 
recognitions. Patterns and relationships. Awareness of the whole. 

In Sian , far more explicitly than in van Vogt’s subsequent stories, 
the names chosen for key characters were emblematic of their roles. 
The slan-hating secret police chief was Petty. The ambiguously re- 
garded dictator of Earth was Gray. And the name of the young protago- 
nist — J.C./Cross — was a sign to the reader that this particular superman, 
at least, was no cold, ruthless amoralist, but someone striving to be 
decent and noble and good. 

As we’ve seen, a sense that things move and change was central 
to Sian. Perhaps as much as Robert Heinlein, another SF writer who had 
been brought in childhood from a small town to the big city, van Vogt 
was convinced that things must change and do change. But van Vogt’s 
mode of expression of this crucial insight was completely different from 
Heinlein’s, and, in its way, was far more subtle. 

Heinlein, the engineer, student of math, and compulsive keeper of 
clipping files, envisioned change in terms of permutations and combi- 
nations of existing and potential factors. Through his keen powers of 
analysis, his encyclopedic knowledge, and his ability to combine and 
permute elements in an almost algebraic way, Heinlein was able to 
imagine modes of thinking and states of social possibility that were not 
the same as our own: future societies variously organized around a 
charismatic religious dictator, or moving roadways, or even the laws of 
magic. 

But A. E. van Vogt, the systematic intuitionist, had little or none of 
Heinlein’s special gift for observing change, considering it intellectu- 
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ally, and then portraying it in objectified terms. Instead, he sensed 
change as a kind of kinetic force, and that would be the way in which 
he would represent it. 

By making his stories up as he went along, by constructing them 
as a series of individual scenes, each of wh ich had its own purpose, and 
by allowing dream flashes to constantly alter the direction of his 
narrative, van Vogt wove change into the very fabric of what he wrote. 
A story like Slan didn’t discuss the dynamics of change. It didn’t depict 
the effects of change. It just kept changing and changing. 

The result of this variance in expression was that from Heiniein’s 
1940 stories like “If This Goes On — ” and "The Roads Must Roll,” a 
reader could anticipate the intellectual convictions that Heinlein would 
express directly in his 1941 guest-of-honor speech, "The Discovery of 
the Future.” Heiniein’s stories said quite clearly that the society of 
tomorrow would necessarily be different from the society of today, and 
that consequently the man of knowledge and competence would be 
well-advised to make himself ready for change to come. 

But the reader of van Vogt wouldn’t be invited to think about 
change so much as to experience it. And he would put Sian down not 
just intellectually convinced that change was a potential of the future, 
but with a gut feeling that change was an immanent aspect of existence, 
something that might occur within the context of any given instant. 

Likewise embedded in the structure of van Vogt’s novel would be 
his conviction — based upon his own experience — that understanding 
comes as the result of sudden accesses of insight. Not only would there 
be recognition scene upon recognition scene in Sian, but also instance 
after instance where Jommy suddenly arrives at some answer or 
conclusion on the basis of what would seem to be insufficient evidence 
or no evidence at all, but then proves to be correct. 

There would be no discussion of this in the novel, and no lingering 
upon it when it occurs. Rather, Jommy just knows something, the story 
moves on, and yes, indeed, what Jommy thinks he knows is actually the 
way things turn out to be. 

We can, of course, recogni 2 e this as exactly the same ability that 
van Vogt himself had for hitting upon sound ideas without having any 
rational method of arriving at them or defending them. To Campbell, 
this talent in van Vogt would appear half-mystical — but that would not 
be the way the writer would see it. For him, as for many others in his 
generation, “mystic” was something of a dirty word, an epithet indicat- 
ing spiritualistic woolly-mindedness. And, most definitely, van Vogt 
was not a spiritualist of any kind. 

A more acceptable explanation would be that van Vogt was an 
organic holist, a pattern-perceiver, and so was his character, Jommy 
Cross. And it was their respective abil ities to read patterns as whol es that 
would allow each of them to arrive at sound conclusions that could not 
be logically demonstrated or defended. 

Here is van Vogt on his own thinking processes: 

For years I may mentally stare at something that has 
aroused my interest, and, in a manner of speaking shake my 
head the entire time. This means that, for me, the pieces do not 
seem to be falling into a coherent shape. Years later, I’m still 
looking, still patient, waiting for the insight that will bring it 
into focus. Suddenly — and I do mean suddenly — the pattern 
flashes into view. 

Similarly, within Sian, the achievement of holistic perception 
would be Jommy’s most important mental attainment during the seven 
years from age 19 to 26. In this new state, he is able to be aware of his 
surroundings as a whole. Nothing significant escapes him. AsvanVogt- 
the-narrator describes Jommy’s new condition of mind: "Details pene- 
trated, a hard, bright pattern formed where a few years before there 
would have been, even for himself, a blur.” 

One example of such a pattern falling into place in Sian might be 
Jommy’s sudden realization that Kier Gray, leader of the humans of 
Earth and the archenemy of all tendrilled slans, is in actuality himself a 
true slan. Here, to be sure, is an unusual relationship: what at first seem 
to be separate contending parties, which ultimately prove to have 
common leadership. 

What is more, variations upon this situation would appear in one 



early van Vogt novel after another. What ever should we make of that? 

Van Vogt’s first serious critic — a young fan named Damon Knight, 
who in time would himself become an SF writer and editor of note — 
would single out this recurrent relationship as a major flaw in van Vogt’s 
work. He would characterize the situation as "the leader of the Left is 
also the leaderofthe Right” and condemn it as a plot device of “utter and 
imbecilic pointlessness.” 

And, admittedly, so it might very well seem to a sober, rational, 
rule-abiding person of democratic convictions, certain that in any 
contention between parties the apparent issues must in fact be the real 
issues and one side more correct than the other. 

As we cannot help being aware, however, Twentieth Century 
history has not been altogether devoid of examples of political parties 
which were infiltrated and subverted by their rivals, or of revolutionary 
leaders who turned out to be secret police agents as well. To a person 
of this cast of mind — authoritarian and conspiritorial, contemptuous of 
rules and hungry for the exercise of power — the situation presented by 
van Vogt might not appear quite so stupid or pointless as it did to young 
Damon Knight writing his criticism in 1945. 

And certainly there are some grounds for thinking that Kier Gray 
might be just this kind of man. He is a dictator over ordinary human 
beings. His arrival to power came via devious means, and to retain his 
grip he shows himself perfectly ready to plot, conspire, misrepresent, 
threaten and even kill. And there is no doubt that he does anticipate a 
coming day when ordinary men are gone from the face of the Earth and 
true slans are all that exist. 

Given a person of this ruthless and cunning, it seems possible that 
he might not care particularly about nominal distinctions like Left and 
Right, or trouble himself overly about the illusory issues pursued by 
people who know less than he does. To someone like Kier Gray, it 
might very well be the separate contending parties that seem stupid and 
pointless, and not his ultimate power over both. 

Now, admittedly, a Kier Gray who was this kind of man would be 
a megalomaniac, fully as crazy, suspicious and dangerous as the Adolf 
Hitler with whom van Vogt’s country was currently at war. Nonetheless, 
there would be sufficient basis for this kind of reading of van Vogt’s 
stories that the writer himself would develop his own measure of 
concern with the question. He would wonder about the compulsion he 
felt to write again and again about the emergent superman, and say, "I 
had become aware of all the things I’d done that were somewhat on the 
paranoid, the schizophrenic side.” 

To make completely certain that he had a clear grasp of the 
difference between a genuinely superior man and the kind of unbal- 
anced, self-justifying, and violent human male who becomes a Hitler or 
Stalin, van Vogt would undertake a systematic study of this aberrated 
type of person and eventually write a realistic contemporary novel, The 
Violent Man (1962), on the subject. 

However, it isn’t necessary for us to take Kier Gray as a player of 
pointless games. And neither do we have to interpret him as a power- 
seeker with a twisted psyche. A third and better reading of him and his 
dual leadership of man and slan is possible. And this is that Kier Gray 
is a genuine caretaker with a concern for things as a whole. 

There is no doubt that Kier Gray can be coolly pragmatic and even 
sometimes outright ruthless. In the interest of making the transition 
from man to slan as untraumatic as possible, Gray shows himself ready 
to pamper and soothe failing mankind, to intimidate and bamboozle 
tendrilless slans, and to treat true slans coldly and roughly. He is even 
capable of raising his own daughter Kathleen as a kind of zoo exhibit 
in order to test contemporary reaction to the presence of a revealed 
tendrilled slan. 

Nonetheless, KierGray — as van Vogt suggests in describing him — 
is a noble man. Despite the unique degree of power he wields, we never 
see him being greedy, lustful, vicious, vengeful or self-aggrandizing. 
When Jommy suddenly appears in his private study bearing the gifts of 
controlled atomic energy, ten-point steel, and hypnotism crystals, Gray 
doesn’t pause for an instant to consider how these might be used for his 
own personal advantage. Instead, he immediately begins to plan how 
they may be applied to the problems of the ongoing transition. 

If Kier Gray really does aim to be a dispassionate universal 
caretaker with a concern for the welfare of all, then it might not be 
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altogether pointless or crazy for him to the leader of more than one 
party. Especially if the various sides aren’t actually as separate and 
opposed as they believe themselves to be. 

We might consider that what at first seem to be ordinary human 
beings prove instead to be communities of tendrilless slans living 
unnoticed amidst the general population. And further that what are 
initially identified as tendrilless slans eventually turn out to be all- 
unknowing true slans. And finally, that what are at first suggested to be 
the unnatural and inhuman product of a monster-making machine — 
the tendril led slans — are ultimately revealed to be not only a com- 
pletely natural mutation, but the next stage in the evolutionary devel- 
opment of man. 

The truth is that behind the appearance of difference and the 
assumption of difference, man, tendrilless slan, and true slan are one. 

This is the pattern that suddenly flashes into view in the climactic 
scene of Slan at the moment in which it is revealed the Kier Gray, the 
great human antagonist of the slans, is in actuality the most powerful 
and visionary of true slans, and that the slans are the mutation-after- 
man. Even more than Jommy Cross’s intelligible character and good 
intentions, it is the unifying nature of Kier Gray that demonstrates the 
continuity of man and slan to the reader. 

Slan isn’t really a story of politics or power relations at all. It’s a 
story about a difficult species-wide transition of man to a new and 
higher state of body and mind. 

The audience that received Slan had lately been reading stories 
about the passage from Neanderthal man to Cro-Magnon, like Lester del 
Key’s “The Day Is Done.” And they had found themselves able not only 
to look back upon poor vanished Neanderthal and pity him for his 
grossness and imperfection, but also to feel a genuine human kinship 
with him. 

Van Vogt asked his readers to make a corresponding leap of 
imagination and empathy, but this time in the opposite direction, and 
to perceive the beauty and desirability of becoming man-beyond-man. 
He offered the opportunity and challenge of identifying with the 
tendrilled slans, and of seeing them not as intolerably Other but rather 
as the manifestation of the transcendant potential waiting within us. 

If the underlying message of van Vogt’s novel was that the 



possibility of transcendence exists even within our present moment 
and condition, this communicated itself to John Campbell. One year 
after Slan began serialization — in the same September 1941 issue of 
Astounding containing Isaac Asimov’s "Nightfall” — Campbell would 
publish an article entitled “We’re Not All Human.” Here he would 
suggest that superior human beings already exist among us without 
fully appreciating their own specialness. And he would name Slan as 
the initial stimulus for this line of speculation. 

There would be readers of Astounding who not only got this 
message from Slan, but who were prepared to take it personally. Some 
fans, for instance, would give their boardinghouses or communal living 
places joking names like "Slan Shack” or ‘Tendril Towers.” 

Another, much more earnest about his identification with the idea 
of imminent human self-transcedence, would declare in the first issue 
of his amateur magazine, Cosmic Digest: 

Man is still evolving toward a higher form of life. A new 
figure is climbing upon the stage. Homo Cosmen, the cosmic 
men, will appear. We believe that we are mutations of that 
species. We are convinced that there are a considerable 
number of people like ourselves on this planet, if only we 
could locate and get in touch with them. Someday wewill find 
most of them, and then we will do great things together. 

This youngster would announce a new organization called “the 
Cosmic Circle” and attempt to rally his fellow SF readers to its banner 
with the slogan “Fans are slans!” And even though his efforts would be 
greeted with more amused tolerance than visible-success, nonetheless 
it is clear that van Vogt had done his work in making slanhood seem a 
desirable condition to aspire to. 



The New York Review of Science Fiction gratefully acknowledges 
the Panshins for permission to serialize this chapter from The World 
Beyond the Hill: Science Fiction and the Quest for Transcendence, 
forth coming from Jeremy P. Tarcher Books. Copyright© 1989 by Alexei 
and Cory Panshin. A first edition is available from Elephant Books, R. 
D. 1, Box 168, Riegelsville, PA 18077 at $52.00 per copy postpaid. 



Araminta Station by Jack Vance 

New York: Tor, 1 988; $1 9.95 he; 554 pp. 

reviewed by David Lunde 



Few writers in or out of science fiction and fantasy can match Jack 
Vance’s extraordinary vocabulary, his precise diction, his vivid im- 
agery, the elegant irony of his dialogue. Take, for instance, Professor 
Dace’s address to his class at beginning of term: 

"Some of you may consider my teaching techniques 
rather casual. Others will wonder how I arrive at your proper 
grade. There is no mystery here. I grade partly from examina- 
tion results, partly from a subjective, or even subconscious, 
evaluation. I lack sympathy with both mysticism and stupid- 
ity; I hope that you will control any such tendencies during 
our discussions. I must admit that beautiful girls face a special 
handicap; I must constantly guard against giving these deli- 
cious creatures all that they want and more. I might add that 
ugly girls fare no better, since then I must take into account my 
kindly pangs of guilt and pity ...” 

Ottilie Veder said: “I am a girl. How will 1 know whether 
my bad grade is because you admire me or because you find 
me disgusting and repulsive?” 

“Nothing could be simpler. Arrange to meet me out on 
the beach with a blanket and a bottle of good wine. If I do not 
appear, your most pessimistic fears will be confirmed." [pp. 
169-170] 

These virtues are buttressed by Vance’s snaky plotting and unique 
ability to create unusual and convincing alien societies — whether 
human-derived or aboriginal alien. 
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Aside from these engaging qualities, Araminta Station, the first 
volume of the Cadwal Chronicles, contains something not found in 
most of his work: an attempt to deal with a number of serious prob- 
lems — racial and sexual equality, colonialism, and conservation versus 
exploitation — which have troubled and are still troubling our own 
world. 

Vance’s rationale for the forces at work on Cadwal is set forth in his 
prefatory "Oddments and Notes”: 

Thus the battle is joined, of man versus environment. 
Sometimes the men overcome the resistance of the planet 
. . . and the world slowly takes on the semblance of Old Earth. 

But sometimes the planet is strong, and forces adaptation 
upon the intruders . . . [who] in the end become almost 
indistinguishable from true indigenes, [p. 2] 

The planet does support true indigenes, several "semi- intelligent” 
races whose mysterious wars puzzle the human colonists. When the 
migration route of one group intersects that of another, they immedi- 
ately attack, apparently never considering the possibility of taking 
turns. Their battles and the oddments of weapons and armor left behind 
provide spectacle and souvenirs for the tourists brought to Araminta by 
enterprising locals. More importantly, I suspect that they symbolize the 
head-on conflicts about to take place between the “civilized” Cadwali- 
ans. 

Cadwal is a nature preserve, owned and administered by the 
naturalist Society of Earth. It is legally inhabited only by 240 human 




scientists and support personnel, who live in the research station, Station. This plan is nipped in the bud, but the Yip problem is left 
Araminta, and the small Naturalist colony, Stroma. But the situation is completely unresolved at the end of this book. I am extremely curious 
inherently unstable, with the Charter’s requirements that the human to see how Vance finally settles it, which I suspect won’t happen until 
population be limited and the planet be protected and maintained as a the end of the Chronicles. 

nature preserve at war with the natural human inclination to consider The question of sexual equality is dealt with ironically and much 
the planet theirs and to settle and exploit it. less seriously when the protagonist, Glawen Clattuc, in his quest off- 

Since the Charter does not count children, retired persons, domes- world for the organizers of certain illicit entertainments held on a 
tic servants, nor "temporary labor not in permanent residence” among Cadwal island (which involved fornication, torture and murder of Yip 
the 240 official Agency staff, a large population of statusless persons has girls) is imprisoned by a sect of Monomantics. This group has been 
accumulated at Araminta Station. trying to eliminate the differences between men and women through 

There is also a separate community of statusless persons living on genetic manipulation in secret laboratories. Their greatest success to 
Lutwen Atoll: the Yips, descendants of runaway servants, illegal immi- date is the lumpish Zubeniteswho are sterile, impotent and stupid. The 
grants, and other riff-raff. These people are tolerated because they are sect’s leader reveals herself as a hypocrite when she attempts to seduce 
needed; they serve everywhere as domestic servants and laborers. The Glawen. It seems clear that Vance is mocking the extreme position of 

Yips have evolved a culture of their own and are viewed as incompre- certain feminists that men should be eliminated entirely in favor of 

hensibly alien by other Cadwalians. Their population has grown some sort of parthenogenetic reproduction: equality should be sought 

geometrically, in the manner of many Third World nations, and now in other ways, and Vance provides strong female characters, both 

threatens to explode outward onto the continent. There are whispers of heroines and villains, who are easily the “equals” of the male characters 

a Yip revolt. while remaining female. 

Consider the ways in which the Yips differ from the other Cadwali- The problem of native rights on a colonial planet is only touched 

ans: (1) like India’s “untouchables” they exist outside and beneath the on in this volume, but it is sure to become more important. Human 
rigid class structure, (2) they look different: they are bronze-skinned, linguists have made absolutely no progress in understanding the 
golden-hazel eyed, blonde-haired, and “Alike as peas in a pod” (p. 48], language(s?) of the indigenes, so there seems to be no basis for 
(3) they smell different: “It’s the typical Yip reek . . .” [p. 48], (4) they are cooperation. The natives are truly alien. And the human invaders have 

congenitally lazy: "I could never entice them to work” [p. 39], (5) they now gone native themselves, with one group, the Yips, seeming to have 

have their own dialect not understood by others, (6) often people speak evolved into a separate race. What are their rights? Besides these 

in front ofthem as if they could not understand English or were not truly building conflicts, the future of the planet is doubly in doubt because 

present: the Charter is missing, and whoever possesses it has a legal claim to the 

planet. 

“We need careful and vigilant patrols if we are to keep One of the most impressive things about Vance’s presentation of 

Marmion Land clear of the Yips.” these groups and their conflicting desires is his nearly complete impar- 

The Yip footmen smiled somewhat self-consciously at tiality. We sympathize with the Naturalists’ point of view that Cadwal 

Fratano’sremarks,butotherwiseshowednoreaction.(pp.31- and its indigenes should remain unspoiled; we sympathize with the 
32] Yips’ struggle for self-determination and dignity; and we sympathize 

with the Aram intans’ desire to preserve their comfortable way of life 
Is this beginning to sound familiar? Yips are clearly the “niggers” of against the threat of unsettling change. Everyone gets a fair hearing 
this society, and their increasing numbers and efforts towards self- here. 

determination are provoking the same sorts of responses as the efforts But perhaps the most basic attraction in this book, as in most of 
of blacks have in our society. The official policy at Araminta is stated by Vance’s work, is his perception of the mystery that lies in the thoughts 
Scharde Clattuc: “We believe that sooner or later the Yips must be and feelings of even the persons closest to us — the hidden, dark 

vacated from Lutwen Atoll and be resettled off-world.” Sounds an awful impulses that sometimes drive even the best of us. At a family gathering, 

lotlike 'send them back to Africa’ to me. Meanwhile, the Life, Peaceand the protagonist Glawen Clattuc has the following experience: “He 
Freedom party of Stroma is advocating the settlement and exploitation studied the faces of his kin. All were strangers. Remarkable! It was as if 
ofCadwal, and letting the Yips move onto the mainland. Onthesurface, a curtain had slipped, revealing, if only for an instant, truths not 
this sounds progressive, but their motives are highly suspect; there is intended for his knowing . . .” [p. 30] 

evidence that they envision themselves the masters of baronial estates Jack Vance continues to show us these truths about ourselves. 

worked by Yip serfs. 

One of the subplots of the book involves the Yips stealing guns, David Lunde is a poet and professor of English at the State 

ammunition, and flyers in order to attack the "woskers” of Araminta University of New York in Fredonia. 

Lord Horror by David Britton 

Manchester: Savoy, 1 990 [1989]. £1 0. 95. 1 92 pp. 

Mr. Narrator by Pat Gray 

Sawtry: Dedalus, 1989. £10.95 he, £4.95 pb. 155 pp. 

East of Laughter by R. A. Lafferty 

Bath: Morrigan 1988. £10.95. 176 pp. 

reviewed by Brian Stableford 

Books are products and are subject to the logic of the market- stage becomes steadily briefer, publishers are encouraged to turn out 

place — which is, of course, an evolving thing itself Increasingly, both more and more titles, treating the vast majority as disposable items 

in Britain and in America, books are marketed through chain stores because only a favored few have the power of fascination required to 
which have determined by their own careful analysis that maximaztion pour like cataracts through the vaster territories ofthe available display- 
of profits requires maximization of throughput, which means that the space. Many people fear, not without justification, that this process of 
prudent shopkeeper will try hishardestto move hisbooksquickiy, not over-exploitation will eventually lead to cultural desertification, be- 
aliowing them to sit like a dead weight in his valuable display space. As cause such a system is inhospitable to the eccentric, the demanding, the 
the fretful hour for which books are allowed to strut upon their allotted outrS and the controversial. 
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Mercifully, the world remains rich in people who care enough 
about books to want to publish ones which are eccentric, demanding, 
outre and controversial despite the fact that it is not cost-effective to do 
so. Many are content with small profits, or none at all; some are content 
to absorb a loss, if necessary, because they enjoy what they are doing, 
and believe that according to some point of principle, it ought to be 
done. All thinking readers have cause to be grateful to such people; 
theirs is a heroic role, and among the best recent products of this 
heroism are three books under consideration. 

I have chosen to review these three books together because they 
have virtually nothing in common, save for the fact that they are quirky 
works of imaginative fiction originated by small independent publish- 
ers; they represent different facets of the undergrowth which contrives 
to grow beneath the canopy of commercial publishing. All three of them 
are books which I am glad to have read, and each one contrives in its 
own way to enrich to tradition to which it belongs. 

The only one of the three which is not a first novel is East of 
Laughter, by the veteran R. A. Lafferty. Lafferty was for a while wel- 
comed and lauded within the sf-publishing establishment, and is still 
widely admired as an off-beat humorist; lately, though, his work has 
been marginalized to the extent that his principal outlet is the series of 
booklets produced by the heroic US bookdealer Chris Drumm. East of 
Laughteris the second new Lafferty novel to have been issued in the UK 
by Morrigan. It offers an account of the gradual retirement by murder 
and ultimate replacement of the Seven Scribbling Giants whose task is 
to compose the tall tale which is the history of the world — a process of 
renewal which inevitably changes the order of things somewhat, and 
provides golden opportunities for those exceptional characters in the 
unfolding drama who must now step outside their story to become its 
creators. With his customary superfluity of sheer charm and his talent for 
constructing vividly elegant vignettes, Laffery sends the tale lurching 
and reeling in its merry route across the mazy stage of the theater of the 
absurd; those who already know how to read and appreciate him can 
settle down to enjoy the ride, those who have not yet managed to 
cultivate an appropriately zealful sense of fun will find in East of 
Laughter ample opportunity to get a little practice in. 

It goes without saying that there is no one else like Lafferty, and 
probably never will be again. There may be those who find him over- 
prolific, and would judge that much of his work is just more of the same, 
but that attitude does no justice at all to the fertil ity of his imagination or 
to the originality of his perspective. It is too difficult even for the kind of 
person who takes to Lafferty like a duck to water, to escape by simple 
mental effort that state of awful sobriety which is necessary for everyday 
confrontation with the world; regular doses of intoxicant are necessary, 
and we can hardly have enough of that vintage Lafferty which sends us 
instantly up as high as a kite, and will not easily let us down again. 

There are, of course, more modest intoxicants, which produce a 
mellower high, allowing the world as we unfortunately know it to slip 
very slightly out of joint, blurred by a very delicate absurdity. One such 
is Mr. Narrator, which deals deftly with the experience of culture-shock 
suffered by a consultant engineer trying (unsuccessfully) to do business 
with the unstable bureaucracy of an imaginary North African state and 
(similarly unsuccessfully) to get it together with a downmarket femme 
fatale. It does not send the reader soaring into the glorious heights of 
Lafferyesque absurdity, but it has a cock-eyed insouciance which 
contrives to enliven our image of the world while dwelling mordantly 
on its frustrations. 

To judge by the biographical blurb appended to Mr. Narrator, Pat 
Gray seems to have spent the greater part of his life moving through 
careers which exist in the interstices of modern society — teacher, 
market trader, street entertainer, etc. — and it is not surprising that he has 
cultivated the world-view of an interested but bemused outsider. He is 
urbane and amusing, with a good eye and ear for oddity. Dedaius has 
already acquired his second novel, and it will be worth looking out for. 

Mr. Narrator’s blurb suggests, by way of a marketing ploy that it is 
Kafkaesque, but in fact it has nothing of the frightening intensity of 
Kafka and is far less likely to leave its readers with a hangover. This will 
be welcome news to some readers, but not so those who, like the late 
Eric Berne, believe it is the hangover, rather than the intoxication, which 
should properly be regarded as the payoff in the game of intoxicant use 
andabuse. Forthem, Mr. Narratormlghlseem, like East of Laughter, too 



light-hearted to be regarded as anything more than a literary confec- 
tion — and it has to be admitted that even those of us who enjoy our 
sweets will occasionally feel the need for something which packs a 
heftier kick. In terms of heftiness, David Britton’s Lord Horror has few 
rivals. It is every bit as witty as the two aforementioned items, but there 
is nothing deft or delicate about its wit, which is loud and savage and 
mostly intended to turn one’s stomach. 

Lord Horror was earl ier featured as lead vocal ist of the Savoy H itler 
Youth Band on a twelve-inch single released a while ago by Savoy 
Records, which artfully (and very effectively) set the lyric of Bruce 
Springsteen’s "Cadillac Ranch” to the hard-driven melody of New 
Order’s "Blue Monday.” In the novel named after him he is revealed to 
be an extrapolation of the disordered personality of William Joyce, 
alias Lord Haw-Haw, He is featured here as a Moorcockian anti-hero 
cut adrift for his proper mooring in time and space, who pursues 
through various surreal ized scenarios his idolatrous quest to discover 
the similarly-extrapolated person of Adolf Hitler. Hitler, meanwhile, 
has been likewise detached from the patchwork of history, and is bent 
on settling down to the business of serious philosophical scholarship — 
but is awkwardly handicapped in this work by certain inconvenient 
stigmata by which his flesh mirrors his assertive attitudes of mind. 

Lord Horroris a book calculated to disgust, and though one would 
not wish to insult its author by suggesting that he had only the best of 
motives for making such a calculation, the best ones are certainly in 
there with the rest. As intoxicants go, this is bathtub gin toughened up 
with a strong dose of absolute alcohol — never mind the bouquet, just 
try to stop your head falling off — and if your payoff is in the hangover, 
you’ll really love this one. It belongs right up there on the top shelf with 
all other great works of combatively offensive literature which you 
would not like your wives and servants to read. 

None of these books will make fortunes for their authors or 
publishers. They are all written with skill and enlivened by one or other 
of the many species of passion, but they are all for one reason or 
another geared to the tastes of minorities among the confusing mass of 
readers. As with all scarce species, it would be a tragedy if their likes 
were to vanish from the face of the earth, and we owe a debt of gratitude 
to the game-wardens who have accepted the duty of preserving them. 
Whether or not you have already done your good deed for today, buy 
these books — and get high, higher or hung over, according to taste. 



Brian Stableford lives in Reading, England. 
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Alan C. Elms, Davis, California 

I regret having somehow stepped on A.J. Budrys’ toes (Issue 
#13) with my review of Russell Miller’s book on L. Ron Hubbard 
(Issue #2). Budrys’ attack on my scholarship, however, is dispropor- 
tionate to anything contained in the review. Budrys addresses six 
paragraphs of "facts,” questions, and innuendoes toward the single 
paragraph in which I discussed Hubbard’s connection with Paul 
Linebarger (a.k.a. Cordwainer Smith). To respond briefly: 

Yes, my account of Linebarger’s "small tragedy” (his words), his 
affair with a White Russian exile in Peking, was based primarily on 
Linebarger’s own contemporary diaries and papers (written before 
he met Hubbard) rather than on distant recollections. Yes, I am 
familiar with Hubbard’s several pieces in the GWU Hatchet's literary 
supplement, published under Linebarger’s editorship. No, Line- 
bargerdid not mention in any surviving documentthat he might have 
been (in Budrys’ words) "poignantly affected” by Hubbard’s prize- 
winning play. Yes, the play did depict a “perilous romance” involving 
White Russian exiles in China. But there were a lot of White Russian 
exiles in China then, and Hubbard’s play dramatized a situation that 
was psychologically quite different from Linebarger’s own recent 
romance and suicide attempts. 

Did Hubbard’s play, then, influence Linebarger’s previously 
written accounts of his personal life? No chance. Did Hubbard’s 
competition with Linebarger, reported to me by a basically neutral 
witness, encourage Hubbard’s subsequent autobiographical crea- 
tivity? I raised that as a reasonable question, involving several kinds 
of biographical information about both Linebarger and Hubbard, and 
I still think the answer is probably "Yes.” If anyone has information to 
the contrary, I’d like to hear about it. I’d also like to see Budrys' 
evidence in support of his continuing belief in "Hubbard’s first-hand 
study of Oriental philosophies.” I’ve already presented extensive 
evidence for the teen-aged Linebarger’s first-hand study of Oriental 
philosophies, languages, literatures, and political sysems (see “The 
Creation of Cordwainer Smith,” S-F Studies, 1984, plus my contribu- 
tion to the upcoming sf volume of the British annual Essays and 
Studies). I’ll provide a good deal more in my full-scale biography of 
Linebarger. 

Though Budrys says that "Elms’ kind of hearsay ‘review’ of a 
book like the Miller book is dangerous to the truth,” he discusses no 
other instances of possible factual inaccuracy in my review or in the 
book. "The truth,” of course, is not necessarily the same thing as The 
facts,” but I don’t quite get the point Budrys is trying to make in his 
further discussion of what he refers to in quotation marks as "religious 
matters.” (Cordwainer Smith wouldn’t have used those quotation 
marks). I have read the Church of Scientology’s authorized bio- 
graphical statements about LRH, and I’ll take Miller’s decidedly 
unauthorized but extensively documented biography any day — 
whether on points of fact or on matters of truth-telling. As I noted in 
the review, Miller’s psychological commentary leaves something to 
be desired, but otherwise the book remains by far the most informa- 
tive publication available on Hubbard. 

Any Cordwainer Smith fan should be grateful to A. J. Budrys for 
having encouraged Paul Linebarger’s sf career in important ways. 
Budrys was one of very few sf figures whom the self-protective 
Linebarger was willing to meet personally. Budrys was integrally 
involved in getting the first Cordwainer Smith book into print. He tried 
hard to get a Cordwainer Smith story into Play boy while he was an 
editor there, though he was overruled by the senior fiction editor. He 
has also been kind enough to provide me with very thorough 
accounts of his contacts with Linebarger and of his own reactions, as 
a reader and writer, to Linebarger’s science fiction. Budrys himself is 
of course one of the field’s most tough-minded novelists (that’s a 
compliment) as well as its most thoughtful month-to-month critic 
(that’s another). He may well have some genuine insights to offer the 
rest of us concerning L. Ron Hubbard’s life, fiction, and religious 
teachings. If so, I’m ready to read them. They should be worth rather 
more than his attempts to impugn the integrity of anyone who 
questions the Authorized Standard Version of the Hubbard myth. 



commentj 

Taras Wolansky, Jersey City, New Jersey 

After speaking to you briefly at Noreascon, I’m more confident 
you did not intend to insult Jack Vance, but I’m still baffled by your 
reading of the passage in question. Here it is, as I originally wrote it, 
and as you published it: 

MY VERSION YOUR VERSION 

... an equal wordage will likely ... an equal wordage will likely 
contain a greater number of nov- contain a greater number of nov- 
elties if it is in the form of short elties if it is in the form of a short 
stories than of novels (unless story (unless it is by Jack 
they are by Jack Vance). Vance). 



Your version seems to say “an equal wordage will not contain 
more novelties if it is a short story by Jack Vance.” It singles him out 
as particularly dull, when my intent was just the opposite. 

You know, I've had a large number of letters printed in a wide 
variety of publications — Newsweek, Time, People, American Film, 
TV Guide, Science News, Omni, Asimov's, Amazing, Skeptical 
Inquirer, others 1 can’t remember offhand — and while I would occa- 
sionally cringe at what officious editors did to my syntax, I have never 
had the meaning changed before. That’s why I find this instance 
interesting enough to pursue, even apart from my natural desire to 
set the record straight. 

So, even though you have convinced me of your lack of 
malevolent purpose, I reserve the right to make your life a burden at 
every Boskone, Lunacon, Philcon and Worldcon to the end of the 
century; until I feel the scales have balanced in some metaphysical 
sense (or, of course, you publish a correction). 

[DGH: Aieeee!] 

John Boston, Brooklyn, New York 

Algis Budrys’ comments on historical accuracy re L. Ron Hub- 
bard were interesting to read together with his introduction to the new 
edition of Final Blackout. There, he states that before that novel, Hub- 
bard had "already been the author of scores of impressive shorter 
pieces in the field, making himself swiftly at home in it.” 

Scores? Day’s Index to the Science Fiction Magazines, 1926-50 
lists a total of five appearances by Hubbard in the science fiction 
magazines before Final Blackoutbegan in April 1940, three under his 
own name and two under Frederick Engelhardt, allegedly a Hubbard 
pseudonym. Even if you include his Unknown appearances (not in 
the “field”of science fiction, and mostly not "shorter pieces”), the total 
is only increased by five, four as Hubbard and one as Engelhardt. 
(His better known pseudonyms Kurt von Rachen and Rene Lafayette 
did not appear until, respectively, after Final Blackout and simultane- 
ously with it.) 

Budrys is disturbed by “the readiness of some sf commentators 
to swallow unexamined almost any negative assertion about the 
man.” Maybe we should all be disturbed by his readiness to swallow 
positive assertions even when they are directly contradicted by basic 
and readily available reference sources. 

Sam Moskowitz, Newark, NJ 

Congratulations on completing yourfirst year of publication. I am 
renewing and wish you success. It seems that you are actually 
evolving into a design not unlike The New York Review of Books, 
where the reviews turn into essays. That’s fine, it gives you a kick-off 
point if the reviewer wishes to do a profile of the author or a discussion 
of his philosophy. But you have to be careful to select interesting 
subjects. The first novel becomes a luxury that risks losing reader 
interest. For example my interest was aroused by the Bradbury 
review. Bradbury has long since reached the point where he is no 
longer reviewed as the bright young author with potential, but 
everyone is looking for signs of decline. He is going to be jumped on 
one of these days, as Ernest Hemingway was when Across the River 
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and Into the Trees appeared in 1 950, as "over the hill,” without the 
readers realizing that as fame grows often an author’s early or 
mediocre stories not previously collected are codified in hard covers 
and the new readers do not realize that is not really his current work. 

Will be interested in seeing Panshin’s new book when it ap- 
pears. His philosophy of science fiction has continued to evolve 
through the years. 

James Patrick Kelly, Durham, New Hampshire 

First of all, great magazine. Glad to be a subscriber. However, 
may I suggest more book reviews? Altho’ not at the expense of the 
(mostly) excellent articles. 

Second, here’s my data. b. 4/11/51 first fiction sale, 4/75. 
business journalism: ’73-’75 

Third: a comment. This is a healthy trend in sf. Most of what 
young writers produce is apprentice work. The sf readership, espe- 
cially the short fiction audience, has high standards. Baby boom 
demographics meansthere is an unusually large population capable 
of meeting those standards. Wait until we all die off, then see what 
happens! 

Alexei Panshin, Riegelsville, Pennsylvania 

Looking over the first installment of “A New Moral Order,” I spot 
something like 22 typos, interpolations, dropped words, dropped 
sentences, etc. Of these, two are copied from the uncorrected proofs. 



The other 20 (or possibly more, since this was a hasty check) are 
yours. The most troublesome are the word substitutions — “twelfth” 
for “tenth”; “experimental” for "experiential”; "amount” for "torrent”. I 
noticed similar, if not as acute, errors in earlier issues in which you 
published excerpts from our book. Would you please assign one of 
the gang to proofreading, so that, at the least, it can make sense to 
the reader? It would help me sleep easier. 

[GVG: Our apologies for the typos. Readers should remember 
that a typo-free version of the Panshins’ work is currently 
available from Elephant Press.] 

Susan Allison , New York, New York 

It doesn’t seem to me at all surprising that very young people — 
under 30, let’s say, since I’m headed for 40 — should be published 
relatively infrequently. Judging from the manuscripts that come in 
unsolicited, and which are nearly always knee-deep in here, I really 
do think that most very young writers don’t have enough to say to 
make a book of it. There is a certain thinness of texture to the work 
of a college-age writer that I think comes of having read a lot and not 
having lived all that much. (I’m speaking here of people who are able 
to put sentences together and who have tried to construct a reason- 
able plot.) I think it’s rare for a human being to be so intelligent and 
so original in his/her thinking that a book comes out of that alone, 
without the experience that most of us need to begin to make sense 
of life. Not unheard of, but rare. 



Work In Progress 

A Bibliographic Checklist of First Editions, by L. W. Currey 



Draft: Compiled 10/88 



KENNETH [VENNOR] MORRIS 

( 1879 - 1937 ) 



BOOK OF THE THREE DRAGONS. New York, Toronto: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1930. 

Two printings, priority as listed: (A) Trade printing. 
Green cloth, lettering and decoration on spine and 
front cover in gold, top edge stained red. Publisher’s 
imprint as above. First edition so stated on copyright 
page. (B) Junior Literary Guild printing. Light brown 
cloth, lettering and decoration on spine and front 
cover in dark green, top edge stained green. Pub- 
lisher’s imprint reads: New York: Junior Literary 
Guild. First edition statement retained on copyright 
page. Note: Paper stock and binding materials of 
latter of inferior quality to those of former; printed 
from same plates. 

♦ THE FATES OF THE PRINCES OF DYFED. (A) Point Loma, 
California: Theosophical University Press, 1913 OR (B) Point 
Loma, Calif.: Aryan Theosophical Press, 1914. 

Cenydd Morns, pseudonym [Welsh for Kenneth 
Morris]. 

Bibliographers differ on publication data for this 
book. Zahorski & Boyer (see “reference” below) 
conflict, 1913 imprint cited in text of introductory 
essay, p. 173, 1914 imprint cited in bibliographical 
checklist, p. 211. Reginald cites 1914 imprint. 



THE SECRET MOUNTAIN AND OTHER TALES. London: 
Faber & Gwyer, [1926]. 

First published in mcmxxvi. . . on copyright page. 

THROUGH DRAGON EYES. [La Jolla, California: Ben-Sen 
Press, 1980.] 

Wrappers. First Printing on copyright page. Includes 
three Oriental tales, “The Eyeless Dragon,” “Red- 
Peach-Blossom Inlet,” and “The White Bird Inn.” 
Note: Stories reproduced by photo offset from first 
appearances in the Theosophical Path, June 1915, 
October 1916 and May 1915 respectively. “Red- 
Peach-Blossom Inlet” was collected earlier with 
revised text in THE SECRET MOUNTAIN AND 
OTHER TALES. 

Reference 

Lloyd Alexander, Evangeline Walton Ensley, Kenneth Morris: 
A Primary and Secondary Bibliography, [by] Kenneth J. 
Zahorski [and] Robert H. Boyer. Boston: G. K. Hall & Co., 
[1981]. 

No statement of printing on copyright page. Note: 
Pages 163-266 comprise introductory biographical/ 
critical essay followed by primary and annotated 
secondary bibliographies. 



Note: This is part of a series of bibliographic checklists of SF and fantasy writers that will update, revise, and expand the standard reference 
work Science Fiction and Fantasy Authors by L. W. Currey. For the organizational principles and methodology used in this and future lists, please 
refer to the introduction to that work. Knowledgeable persons are invited to communicate addenda and corrigenda directly to L. W. Currey, 
Elizabethtown, NY 12932. 
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World 

beyond 

THE HILL 



Alexei and Cory Hanshin 



A UNIQUE NEW BOOK 

The World Beyond the Hill 
tells the story of modem myth 



“THE BEST, THE BEST, HISTORY OF SCIENCE 
FICTION I HAVE EVER READ.” 

—Isaac Asimov 
O 



“You explore the development of science 
fiction with an insight and cogency that, so far 
as my own reading goes, has never been equalled.” 
—Jack Williamson 

“ This is a masterful and an utterly fascinating 
hook , of interest to anyone who ponders how we 
in modern society got to where we are and where 
we are likely to go from here. ” 

—Willis Harman 

“I expect to read The World Beyond the Hill 
over and over for the rest of my life. It is an 
unbelievably wonderful book.” 

—Isaac Asimov 



“Really marvelous. I started to read it casually, 
got completely obsessed with it, and read it from 
beginning to end with immense pleasure and 
enthusiasm. It is obviously the classic history 
of science fiction.” 

—Colin Wilson 

“A landmark in literary historiography. ” 

— L. Sprague de Camp 

“I learned a great deal from reading The World 
Beyond the Hill. In addition to being enjoyable to 
read, its distinctive achievement among the books 
on science fiction that I have looked at is its sense 
of form. It is an authentic history, unified by a 
controlling vision, rather than a simple chronicle 
of names, dates, and events.” 

—Northrop Frye 



THE 

WORLD 
BEYOND 
THE HILL 

Alexei and Cory Panshin 

Marvelous. . . admirable. . . authentic. . . fascinating. . . 
masterful. . . cogent. . . and unbelievably wonderful. 

First Edition: 500 copies, numbered and signed 
685 p., $50 + $2 packaging and postage 

ELEPHANT BOOKS 
RD t, BOX 168 
RIEGELSV1LLE, PA 18077 




Metaeditorial 



I sat down to write an editorial. “Write an 
editorial,” David said. I sought to fill outer space. 

I sat. I thought. I chewed the mismatched 
plastic black cap of my tubular red Bic Biro pen. I 
ran my fingers through my oft-tousled hair. I 
looked for distractions. I drew small Pakistani 
space-men in the border of my blue-lined loose- 
leaf-filler paper. I pulled at my face. I spun my pen. 
I took a stroll. 

On and on I prowled the streets of Pleas- 
antville. Inspiration eluded me. I sought a passage 
to outer space. I passed 
an oak 
a dwarf 
a dead end 
gas 

an empty bottle 
a squirrel 
a burst balloon 
a museum 
a blank list 
people 
a dead father 
an injured soul 

I met a man. D. B. had said I would. I left outer 
space. 

“Write an editorial," David said. I punched 
plastic keys, jiggling my leg frenetically. 

“Huh?” John asked. 

I wrote and wrote and wrote. The borders of 
science fiction are those of outer space. An open 
mind has no borders. “Write an editorial,” David 
said. “Write about masters of fantastic fiction.” I 
metaeditorial near Deerfield Lane North. 

Donald Barthelme is dead. His loss is felt 
through space. 

“I can’t,” I said. “I mourn.” 

Donald Barthelme 
1931-1989 



— Gordon Van Gelder & the editors 
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